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Japans. One 

commenced its 
national life, so says 
mythical history, six 
hundred and sixty 
years before our era, 
with the accession of 
the Emperor Jimmu 
Tenno. The other, 
everybody knows, 
came into existence 
about twenty-three 
years ago, in “the 
first of Meiji.” Neither of them can be 
ever at all completely understood even 
by the most intelligent and indefatigable 
foreign observer. You ought certainly 
to have been born under one of the 
great Shogunates, the last of which fell 
amid battle and revolution in a.p. 1868, 
to comprehend in any intimate way an- 
cient Japan ; and you should be native- 
bred, a living part of the present brand- 
new order of things, to have a reasonable 
chance of feeling as this people feels 
and looks upon the outer and inner 
world with their eyes. Let nobody, 
therefore—least of all a mere travel- 
ler—venture to theorize too boldly about 
Japan and the Japanese. He is pretty 
sure to go wrong somewhere if he does. 
The first impressions which a fairly in- 
telligent stranger may form of men and 
cities, manners and customs, in this de- 
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lightful but incomprehensible “ Land of 
the Rising Sun,” have their value if 
carefully recorded, and his conclusions 
may not prove wholly without interest 
about its past, present, and future, when 
he has learned something of the lan- 
guage, and discovered how much he can 
never learn upon a hundred intensely 
attractive points. Even the artists have 
not really found out Japan yet; nor 
realized what color, what novelty, what 
refinement, what remarkable things in 
Nature and Art and Humanity she keeps 
awaiting them in the silvery light of her 
atmospheres, along with all sorts of ab- 
surdities and grotesqueries. There are 
many and many landscapes, in the hills 
and along the sea-shores of these fair 
islands which would present a new world 
to real lovers of scenery; and in the 
little, girlish steps of a musumé, cross- 
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ing the mats of the tea-house, or trip- 
ping down the street on her wooden 
clogs, there is ofttimes a grace of spe- 
cial movement—a delicate, strange play 
of folds and feet—which no Western 
painter has thus far caught, and which 
is something midway between the pac- 
ing of fantail pigeons and the musical 
gait of Greek maidens on the friezes of 
the Parthenon. 

The two Japans are, of course, per- 
petually blended. The younger nation, 
which has only just come of age, is all 
for railways, telegraphs, and European 
developments, including some of the 
least desirable and profitable. Yet the 
older nation lives on, within and around 
the Japan of new parliaments, colored 
wide-awakes, and Parisian costumes, and 
from time to time fiercely asserts itself. 
My lamented friend, the late Viscount 
Mori, Minister for Japan to Washing- 
ton, and afterward to London—and one 
of the most enlightened of her modern 
statesmen — was assassinated in Tokio 
on February 11, 1889, really as an ene- 
my to the independence of his country 
on account of his reforms, but ostensi- 
bly because he had lifted up the curtain 
of the shrine at Ise with his walking- 
stick. Only a few weeks back, in a 
neighboring district, the editor of a 
Japanese journal was sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment for speaking disre- 
spectfully in a leading article about that 
very ancient dignitary the Emperor 
Jimmu. Considering that the poten- 
tate in question—albeit first of all Mi- 
kados—was so vastly remote as to be 
declared grandson or grandnephew of 
the Sun Goddess herself, and is said to 
have conquered Japan with a sword as 
long as a fir-trunk and the aid of a 
miraculous white crow’s beak, one would 
think criticism was free as to His Maj- 
esty “ Kamu-Yamato-Iware-Biko.” But 
the Japanese administration generally, 
and the censorship of the press in par- 
ticular, will have no trifling with the 
established traditions of Dai-Nippon. 
Japan took from China, along with her 
earliest imported religion (Shintoism), 
a measureless respect for ancestors, how- 
ever fabulous; and, strangely enough, 
while her educated people disbelieve the 
legends of the gods, they seem to accept, 
or, at any rate, demurely repeat, the his- 
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torical stories which relate how an em- 
press stilled the waves of the sea by 
sitting down upon them, and how em- 
perors had fishes for their ministers, 
and were transformed into white or yel- 
low birds. Afterward, from China, came 
Buddhism, and with it the all-important 
tea-leaf and tea-cup ; and Confucianism, 
if it had features deplorably materialis- 
tic, yet inculcated that loyalty to chiefs 
and that reverence and devotion to pa- 
rents which have formed the keystones 
of the Japanese social system. 

Nihon or Nippon—like our own word 
Japan—are corruptions of the Chinese 
Jip-pén, which means “The place the 
sun comes from.” Marco Polo’s Zipan- 
gu is derived from the same word, for 
it was by way of China that Japan was 
first heard about. In classic Japanese 
the land is styled “O-Mi-Kuni,” the 
“Great August Country,” and the learn- 
ed Mr. Chamberlain gives, among many 
appellatives, yet another name, which 
probably you would not wish me to re- 
peat very constantly—“ Toyo-ashi-wara- 
no-chi-aki-no-naga-i-ho-aki-no-mizu - ho- 
no-kuni”—which signifies “The Luxu- 
riant-Reed-Plains ; the Land-of-Fresh- 
Rice-Ears ; of a-Thousand-Streams ; of 
Song; of Five-Hundred-Autumns.” It 
should meanwhile interest all Americans 
to be reminded that their great country 
was discovered, quite as an accident, by 
Christopher Columbus on his first trip, 
while he was really looking for Zipangu ; 
which region he still endeavored per- 
petually to reach, on all his subsequent 
voyages to America. 

Japan is so broken up, so accidenté in 
surface and contour, that not more than 
fifteen per cent. of her soil lies avail- 
able for cultivation, and only two-thirds 
of it has, as yet, been brought under 
the suki and kuwa of the blue-frocked 
Japanese farmer. That hard-working 
person has little or nothing to learn 
from Western science, cultivating his 
land, as he does, with not less skill than 
industry. Half his time is passed knee- 
deep in the sticky swamps of the rice- 
grounds ; but he seems to mind this no 
more than the odors of the liquid manure 
which is so carefully hoarded and dis- 
tributed by ladlefuls with rash disre- 
gard of the traveller’s nose. The climate 
suits him a great deal better than it 
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Temple Grounds with Buddhist Shrine, Uyeno Park, Tokio. 


does the mere resident or the tourist. 
Really it rains far too frequently in this 
otherwise charming Japan, and one can 
indeed scarcely expect any permanent 
dry weather except in autumn. Every 
wind seems to bring rain-clouds up 
from the encircling Pacific to break upon 
the evergreen peaks of Nippon ; while in 
winter, so great is the influence of the 
neighboring Arctie circle, with its cold 
currents of air and water, that Christ- 
mas in Kit-Shii—which lies in the same 
latitude with the mouths of the Nile— 
sees the thermometer sometimes below 
zero. Except for certain delicious pe- 
riods of the year, one cannot honestly 
praise the climate of Japan ; but it has 
certainly divine caprices ; and when the 
sunshine does unexpectedly come, dur- 


ing the chilly and moist months, the 
light is very splendid, and of a peculiar 
silvery tone, and the summer days are 
golden. For this the tea-plant, the young 
bamboo-shoots, and the other subtropi- 
cal vegetation, wait patiently underneath 
the snows; indeed, all the sun-loving 
plants of the land have lurked, like the 
inhabitants, to “ wait till the clouds roll 
by.” Some of the most beautiful know 
how to defy the worst weather with a 
curious hardihood. You will see the 
camelias blossoming with the ice thick 
about their roots, and the early plum- 
blooms covered with a fall of snow which 
is not more white and delicate than the 
petals with which it thus mingles. 

The landscape in Japan takes a double 
character, from her subtropical latitude, 
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and her Siberian vicinity. The zones 
and kingdoms of the North and South 
meet as on a border region, in the beau- 
tiful islands. You might think yourself 
in Mexico or India on many a July or 
August day, for the strong sun and the 
palms and bamboos. April and Octo- 
ber, with peach, azalea, and cherry flower 
at one time, and peonies and chrysan- 
themums at the others, make one recall 
Italy and southern England ; and then 
again at December, the bare decidu- 
ous trees, with dark patches of pine and 
laurel, bring to thought Kamchatka or 
Scandinavia. On the whole, though a 
fairly healthy climate, and excellent, 
apparently, for children, it must not be 
greatly praised. Autumn and spring 
are the best seasons. The June rains 
are followed by six sultry weeks called 
dé-y6, which prove very “muggy” and 
trying, and from November to March 
the cold is extremely bitter, and the 
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winds ofttimes savagely bleak. Tokio has 
58.33 inches of yearly rainfall, as against 
24.76 at Greenwich. Grass lawns, for 
all that, do not turn green until May. 
By an unhappy arrangement of nature, 
north winds blow steadily in the win- 
ter, and the southerly winds pretty con- 
stantly all the summer ; but one must re- 
member, while thus generalizing, that 
Japan isa large and long country, touch- 
ing the Arctic circle at the Kuriles, and 
the Tropic of Cancer at the Loo-Choo 
group, and exhibits, accordingly, many 
climates. 

Countries always seem to me to pos- 
sess, as much as individuals, a counte- 
nance, features, lineaments, composed 
in some manner, more easily felt than 
defined, of geological, fioral, botanical, 
zoological, and other local characteris- 
tics in looks and colors, so that I think 
I should know India, Egypt, Norway, 
Palestine, Italy, Greece, and America, 

in fact, whatever regions I 
may have visited, in whatever 
nook or corner of them I 
chanced to be dropped. So, 
after a while, one forms an 
ideal of the “face of Japan” 
—and fair and noble, and 
very fitted to awaken patri- 
otic attachment is that face. 
The normal landscape in Ja- 
pan is not grotesque, nor in 
the least unnatural, as some 
have perhaps imagined who 
judge it by the screens, the 
fans, and the lacquered boxes 
of its artists. This people 
loves to play with Nature, 
dwarfing her trees, twisting 
them into fantastic forms, fill- 
ing a little clay backyard with 
bowlders of granite or lime- 
stone; piling up miniature 
mountains in a bit of a gar- 
den, and creating upon them 
minute forests, tiny lakes, and 
bridges for fairies to cross. 
But Japan herself, and at 
large, is as sane and sweet of 
aspect as Scotland or New 
England; with a_ general 
cachet about her scenery, less 
of what is wild and grand than 
of what is reposeful, charm- 
ing, and gracious. The typi- 
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A Little Clay Backyard, 


cal Japanese landscape along the south- 
ern shores between Kioto and Tokio is 
distinctly special to the country ; more 
so than the hill regions, which remind 
you of many other wooded and moun- 
tainous districts, until you note the veg- 
etation closely. Wide flats of land, 
either levelled by alluvial action or care- 
fully laid out in terrace along the whole 
course of a valley, are seen marked off 
in recular squares and oblongs for rice 
and other moisture-loving crops. These 
are kept almost perpetually under wa- 
ter, divided by narrow banks of earth, 
where the cultivators can just pass in 
single file, and in winter present a 
rather dreary vista of gleaming swamps 
and black rice-roots. At Nagoya, in 
the great military manoeuvres, it was a 
curious spectacle to see a large body of 


infantry suddenly thrown into one of 
these rice-valleys, to cross to the oppo- 
site hills in order to deliver an attack 
upon the Emperor's central batteries. 
For soldiers, loaded with arms and am- 
munition, the rice-fields themselves were 
impassable, and the four or five thou- 
sand men engaged spread out in long 
strings upon every slender bank, like a 
swarm of ants defiling along the lines 
of achess-board. Overhanging the rice- 
plots are generally hills covered with 
eroves of bamboo, fir, paulonia, and 
beech, with long glens running into 
them, which are all terraced for rice 
and wet crops. At the foot of the hills, 
or in single long streets on either side 
of the main road, running beneata them, 
gather the villages, all on the same 
model, except that the ridge of the 
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thatched roof, perhaps, will be differ- 
ently fashioned in different localities. 
Some may be newer and cleaner than 
others, some large, and some very 
humble ; but all contain the same kind 
of apartments, raised about two feet 
from the ground, with the clean mats 
which no boot or shoe ever profanes ; 
the sliding-paper, shoji, and amado, or 
rain-shutters, the fire-box, the hanging 
picture on the wall, the pot of flowers 
or bunch of lilies in the bamboo stand, 
and a “ Butsamono,” a shrine of Buddha. 
Somewhere amid, or near, the houses 
rises the village temple, being in archi- 
tecture merely a rather superior sort of 
hut, but dignified, if Shinto, by a torii, 
a “bird-perch” built across the paved 
way, or steps leading to it. This is a 
gateway of stone posts and a twofold 
lintel, the latter with up-curved ends, 
after the Chinese fashion. If it be a 
Shinto fane, white paper—cut in con- 
nected squares, and intended to signify 
and to replace offerings of cloth—will 
dangle and flutter from the curved stone 
beams. Round about the shrine —which 
will have no image if it be Miya, i.e., 
Shinto, but will disclose a gilded Bud- 
dha or one of the Buddhisats if it be 
a tera, a Buddhist holy place—is usual- 
ly seen a dense and shadowy grove of 
trees — bamboos, cryptomerias, black 
and red pines—sawara, hi, and maki— 
with the awogiri, from which are man- 
ufactured the wooden patterns of the 
Japanese. The old idea was thereby to 
supply timber to repair or rebuild the 
temples ; but as the trees grow older 
they become sacred and are girdled with 
a band of straw rope to denote this. 
Shinto, which is not Confucianism, can 
hardly be called a religion, since it has 
no doctrines, no scriptures, no moral 
code ; originally it was a worship of the 
Powers of Nature, and of ancestors as 
gods. Ama-Terasu, Goddess of the Sun, 
bequeathed to the first and to all suc- 
ceeding Mikados a mirror, a sword, and 
a jewel, which used to be guarded by a 
virgin daughter of the ruling emperor 
in the great shrine at Ise. Buddhism, 
entering Japan six centuries after Christ, 
put Shinto aside, or greatly modified it, 
down toa.p. 1700. The Buddhist priests 
assimilated the Shinto gods, and their 
religion became, as it is, indeed, now, 
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that of the people at large during all 
this long period. Then Iyeyasu, the 
great Shogun, first printed the Confu- 
cian classics, and the principles of the 
arch Opportunist of China then mingled 
with the already much mixed Rydbu- 
Shinto to contribute the state of things, 
social and civil, which was subverted, 
at least politically, in 1868. Then ev- 
erything was commanded to go back to 
“pure Shinto,” and to the ancient sys- 
tem of the Sun Goddess, but only the 
civil side of this revolution has ever 
really triumphed. Buddhism, in a di- 
luted degree, is more than ever the re- 
ligion of the nation; but it is difficult 
to describe how lightly the Japanese 
take the spiritual side of life. They are 
an extremely undevotional people, with- 
out being on that account irreligious. 
They blend every Ennichi or Matsuri, 
that is to say, their “ Saints’ days,” with 
a fair or festival ; and “ divine service ” 
consists with them of very little more 
than pulling the rope of the gong at the 
temple entrance, clapping the palms, re- 
peating a whispered prayer with bowed 
head, and then throwing a copper coin 
on the matted floor or into the offering- 
box. It is, however, very proper to 
wash the hands before doing all this in 
a stone cistern near the gate, and seri- 
ous people often purchase from the 
priests slips of paper inscribed with the 
name of a god, or with the formula 
Nama Amida Butsu, and hang these sa- 
cred treasures up at the doors of their 
houses to keep away robbers and fire ; 
or else put them before the family 
shrine along with the little brass lamp 
and the stick of Senko. 

The typical Shinto temple, with its 
emblems, is well described by Mr. Satow. 
All that is visible to the eye of the wor- 
shipper is a bundle of paper cuttings 
attached to an upright wand, or a mirror 
in the centre or back of an open chamber. 
But behind the grating in the rear is a 
sanctum, within which not even the chief 
priest’ may intrude, except on rare oc- 
casions, where the emblem of the god 
is kept enshrined, box within box, and 
enveloped in innumerable wrappings of 
silk and brocade. Tradition alone in- 
forms people in each case what this 
emblem, or mi-tama-shiro (representa- 
tion of the august spirit) is. Sometimes 
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The little girlish steps of a musumé tripping down the street on her wooden clogs.—Page 664. 
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it will be a mirror, or a sword, a curious 
stone, or even a shoe, the mirror being 
characteristic of the female, the sword 
of male deities. 

Along the southern shores orange and 
lemon trees will be seen upon the sunny 
uplands, and everywhere, indeed, this 
blending of subtropical with temperate 
and frigid vegetation characterizes the 
changeful and charmful face of Japan. 
Barley and rice, bamboo and pines, wild 
weeds of England with thickets of Cor- 
sica or Californiaare found growing side 
by side. Dr. Rein has specially named 
this Japanese region “the kingdom of 
magnolias, camellias, and arabias,” but 
it is a real paradise of botanists for 
variety. Japan counts, in forest trees 
alone, 165 species and 66 genera, against 
85 species and 33 genera of the continent 
of Europe ; and it is a curious fact that 
eastern America and Japan possess no 
less than 65 genera in common. 

Well does Japan deserve these forest 
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riches. She knows how to value the 
beautiful variety in the grain of her 
timbers, and to produce with them, in 
house-building, cabinet work and join- 
ery, all manner of delightful effects. 
Nowhere will you see in this country 
the abomination of wood grained by the 
painter in imitation of something which 
it is not. It is rare even to observe 
paint anywhere placed upon wood at 
all ; even the junks and sampans are un- 
painted and unpitched. A Japanese 
carpenter and shipwright takes care to 
have his wood well seasoned, and then 
leaves it. naked and natural, to last as 
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long as it may in its own fashion. The 
bright and glossy pine-planks, of which 
the houses in every town and village 
are constructed, soon change color, of 
course, under the sun and rain, into the 
subdued gray of weather-worn fir stuff; 
but the general hue is still sober and 
pleasing with the contrast of the black 
and white tiles, the white shoji, the dark 
polished platforms, and spotless mats. 
In the interior of the house the Japanese 
citizen revels in the variety and tints of 
the timbers furnished by his forests. 
He will have a natural cherry-tree trunk 
in the middle of his principal apart- 
ment, and pine-stems, merely stripped 
of their bark, at the corners of each 
room ; while the ceiling will perhaps be 
composed of broad planks, selected for 
their beauty, of cryptomeria. A curious 
taste, however, prevails for beams and 
boards of worm-eaten wood. Your Jap- 
anese builder or householder loves the 
strange pattern into which the Teredo 
Navalis or the Dak- 
boring insect will 
drill a pile ora 
trunk. He saws and 
planes these just 
enough to show the 
fantastic filigree of 
those strange crea- 
tures, and then 
proudly puts them 
up as gate-posts or 
bressumers. He will 
eut a partly hol- 
low tree into many 
planks, and glory in 
the quaint patterns 
which he obtains by 
laying these side by 
side together along the front of his 
abode. He knows how to get from cross- 
sections and slices of bark and root all 
kinds of new lines and colors ; and there 
are towns and villages in and about the 
hills, like Yumoto and Miyanoshita, where 
scores of suops sell nothing but slabs of 
carefully sawn timber, and where hun- 
dreds of ingenious articles are turned or 
fashioned from every tree and root and 
bark that can be found in the forest. 
Special in their love and use of wood 
the Japanese are also as peculiar and as 
much apart from the West in their re- 
gard for, and their dealings with, flowers. 
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But by “flowers” they mean less and 
more than we. They include all hand- 
some and ornamental leaves, stems, 


Japanese Wrestling Match. 


branches, and even stumps and roots. 
The blossom is for them, though they 
love color, rather a detail than the central 
point, and a great spray of pine, of cedar, 
or of maple ranks above most of mere 


blooms. There is an aristocracy of 
flowers with them very severely detined. 
The seven princely or primary flowers 
are the Aiku, or chrysanthemum; the 
narcissus, or Suisen; the maple, or J/o- 
mii; the cherry, or Sakura; the peony, 
or Bolan ; the wisteria, or /uji, and the 
evergreen rhodea, or Omolo. The iris 
is also of princely dignity, but must not 
be employed at weddings because of its 
purple color. 
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Those who would understand to what 
a pitch Japanese fancy has raised this 
art of flower arrangement should study 


a most erudite article published in the 
“Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan” upon this fascinating subject. 
Without the aid of this, your Japanese 
gardener would, indeed, make you un- 
derstand in a very little time, by the 
daily floral adornments which he con- 
structs, how little you, as an European 
or American, know upon the topic, and 
what scientific ideas ought to govern it. 
But we must go to Mr. Conder to get a 
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just notion of true principles in floral 
decoration. Those who well understand 


them are declared to possess, by simple 
force of such superior knowledge, the 
subjoined ten virtues : 

Koishikko. The privilege of associ- 
ating with superiors. 

Seijo joko. Ease and dignity before 
men of rank. 
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Muitannen. A serene disposition and 
forgetfulness of care. 


On the Hillside at Enoshima. 


Dokuraku ni Ka- 
tarazu. Amusement 
in solitude. 

Somoku meichi. Fa- 
miliarity with the nature 
of plants and trees. 

Shujin aikio. The re- 
spect of mankind. 

Chobo furiu. Con- 
stant gentleness of char- 
acter. 

Seikon gojo. Healthi- 
ness of mind and body. 

Shimbutsu haizi. A 
religious spirit. 

Showaku ribtesu. Self- 
abnegation and restraint. 

What Japanese love and 
strive for in arranging 
flowers is that which they 
value most in all their 
arts, namely, balance 
and beauty of line. The 

charm of their dancing—of which I shall 
hope to speak more at length later on— 
springs from the same “language of 
line,” and he who does not know and feel 
the subtle secrets of this will vainly seek 
to derive from Japanese art of any kind 
the exquisite pleasure it can impart to the 
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eye. Your European florist—who masses 
together his roses, and gardenias, his 
maiden-hair ferns and calla-lilies, sur- 
rounding them with a dish of green, and 
an outer overcoat of lace paper—appears 
to the Japanese lover of flowers lower 
than a barbarian. He has lost—to the 
Japanese mind—the chief charms of 
flowers and leaves, which consist in their 
form of growth, their harmonious asym- 
metry, and their natural relations. Every 
school of flower arrangement in Japan 
would scorn his rural bow-pot or guinea 
bouquet, and teach him far nobler 
thoughts. Each school possesses its 
own secret traditions, called Hiden, only 
imparted to the very proficient. The 
most popular of modern floral schools 
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keeping in mind the particular season, 
in the proper use of buds, open flowers, 
withered leaves, dew, etc. 

What the floral artist in Japan most 
contemns and avoids is tame duplicated 
symmetry. Nature will have none of it, 
rior he, her scholar. If, as in her but- 
terflies and double leaves, she must 
be equilibriated, she redeems it with 
gorgeous color or by a varied back 
or edge to the leaf. But you may bal- 
ance asymmetry, which the Japanese 
flower-lover effects by a scientific dispo- 
sition of his stems and leave-masses. It 
is not possible to give here the elaborate 
nomenclature of his shins and sés. He 
has names for all important parts in the 
display of his flower-vase: For a triple 


Benten Cave, Enoshima. 


is the Enshin, founded by Kobori Totomi 
no Kami, a servant of the great Shogun 
Tyemasu. This school observes three 
chief rules : The first, called Kioku, is the 
art of giving feeling and expression to 
compositions ; the second, called Shitsu, 
is the art of conveying the particular 
nature of the growth, and the third, 
called Ji, refers to the principle of 


arrangement the terms of Chichi (Fa- 
ther), Haha (Mother), Ten (Heaven) are 


used. For the quintuple form, Chiuwé 
(Centre), Kita (North), Minami (South), 
Higashi (East), Nishi (West), also Tsuchi 
(Earth), Hi (Fire), Mizu (Water), Kane 
(Metal), Ai (Wood), also Ki-iro (Yellow), 
Aka (Red), Kuro (Black), Shiro (White), 
Ao (Blue), are all employed. There 
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must by no means occur “nagashi,” or The lowly craftsman in forwarding his 
long streaming sprays, on both sides of tribute made the humble request that 


the grouping. Certain defects in the 


Fuji San, 


cross-cutting of branches or stalks must 
be heedfully guarded against ; “ win- 
dow-making,” when these intersect so as 
to suggest loop-holes ; “ lattice -mak- 
ing,” when they cross to give the idea 
of trellis-work. Parallelism is held de- 
testable ; it must be presented from no 
point of sight; and albeit the flower- 
structure is intended to be studied and 
enjoyed where it stands upon the toku- 
no-ma, or “place of honor,” from a front 
view, still the composition must endure 
to be regarded with artistic satisfac- 
tion from right or left. The vessels or 
stands to receive the flowers obey, in 
their shape and material, certain well- 
fixed rules. Many are very splendid 
pieces of bronze, carved wood, or por- 
celain, but this is not imperative. The 
illustrious Yoshimasa, an ancient and 
accomplished patron of this refined art, 
preferred wicker-baskets, after Hakoji, a 
Chinese weaver, had offered him one. 


so unworthy an object should be em- 


From Gotemba, 


bellished by an ornamental stand when 
placed before the Regent. Yoshimasa, 
it is said, was so pleased with its simple 
elegance that he ordered it to be placed 
immediately upon the polished dais 
without any stand or tray. Hence the 
custom of dispensing with the stand or 
tray used under similar flower vessels. 
Hakoji returned to his mountain cottage 
and continued his occupation of basket- 
making with the assistance of his daugh- 
ter Reshoj6, who herself originated a 
basket of somewhat different shape. 
Hence the two kinds of flower Kago, the 
one-called Hakoji gata, and the other 
teshoj6 gata. Quite as popular-favored 
a receptacle as any is the simple bam- 
boo stick, cut into flower-holders, and 
not less than forty-two methods are sol- 
emnly named for notching and shaping 
the cane. They begin with the Shishi 
guchi gata, or “ Lion’s-mouth shape,” 
and there is the “travelling pillow,” the 
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“singing mouth,” the “shark’s jaw,” the 
“‘oar-blade,” the “lantern,” the “ climb- 
ing monkey,” the “five storeys,” the 
“icicle,” the “bird-cage,” the “flute,” 
the “bridge,” the “stork’s neck,” the 
“bell,” the “top,” the “cap,” the “ conch 
shell,” the bento, or “ dinner box,” and, 
lastly, the taki-robori-ryo gata, or “ cas- 
cade-climbing-dragon’s form.” The as- 
tonishing fertility in invention of the 
Japanese carpenter moulds the natural 
bamboo-cane 

into all these 

shapes for flow- 

er and branch 

holders. It is 

customary to 

suspend behind 

them a tablet of 

wood, lacquered 

black and in- 

scribed with a 

poem in golden 
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letters. Sometimes the bamboo is cut 
into fantastic forms of boats and rafts 
and junks. Flowers and branchlets are 
disposed in these with symbolical mean- 
ings and in strict accordance with nat- 
ural propriety. Mr. Conder says: “In 
all compositions, single or combined, the 
special nature and character of the dif- 
ferent materials employed are carefully 
kept in mind, and anything at all sug- 
gestive of the inappropriate most scru- 


Head of the Street, Enoshima, Show- 
ing the Entrance to the Temple 
Grounds. 


An 


pulously avoided. 
important distinction is 
made between trees and 
plants, and another dis- 


tinction is made be- 

tween land and water 
plants. The locality of production, 
whether mountain, moor, or river, con- 
siderably influences the arrangements 
in composition. Each flower has its 
proper season or month, and many 
flowers, which continue throughout sev- 





A Street Scene, Enoshima. 


“Strung across the street are little banners that different societies and clubs give to the inn-keepers on passing 
through the town. Every matsuri brings them out by the hundreds. The two men coming down the street are 
pilgrims belonging to some such soc iety or club, tramping to certain places, visiting the temples, etc., and carrying 
a square piece of matting slung loosely from their shoulders. They are dressed in rough white garments that some: 
times are quite spotted with the red seal imprints from different temples.”—ARTIST’s NOTE. 
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eral seasons, have special characteristics 
peculiar to the different seasons. Such 
different characteristics are carefully 
observed and followed in the artificial 
arrangements, subject, of course, to the 
general rules of art.” Andagain: “In 
combining several species in one com- 
position it is laid down as an important 
law that the branches of a tree, techni- 
cally called Ai, should never be ‘sup- 
ported’ on both sides by a plant, tech- 
nically called Kusa, nor should kusa be 
‘supported’ on both sides by Ai. In 
case of a treble arrangement two Ki may 
be combined with one Kusa, but the 
Kusa must not be in the centre of the 
. composition. As an example of defec- 
tive arrangement may be taken a compo- 
sition with an iris (Kusa) in the centre 
and branches of azaleas and camellia 
(Ki), on either side. A correct compo- 
sition would be that of the pine (4%), 
plum (7) and bamboo (usa), with the 
pine in the centre and the plum and bam- 
boo on either side. The plum might 
equally well be placed in the centre, and 
the pine and bamboo on either side.” 
Thoroughly to comprehend this intri- 
cate and dainty art one must either ob- 


serve the daily practice of the Japanese 
flower-composer, who is a veritable poet 
of the parterre, or study the plates 
which enrich Mr. Conder’s most admi- 


rable article. Here is one illustrating 
the last-mentioned rule and giving ar 
idea of the Shin-Gio-So style. 

For these consummate flower-artists 
there are sexes, as has been said, in flow- 
ers and foliage, apart from botanical sci- 
ence. The front of leaves is male, the 
back female; buds and over-blown blos- 
soms are feminine, full blooms are mas- 
culine. These must be fitly wedded, 
having regard to the dignity of rank 
and color, for the colors have also 
respective rank and sex. The idea of 
respective rank is applied principally to 
colored flowers of the same species. In 
most cases the white flower of every 
species takes highest rank, but there are 
exceptions to this. Among chrysanthe- 
mums the yellow kind ranks first ; of 
peach blossoms, the pale pink ; of the 
Yamabuki (Kerria Japonica), yellow (al- 
though a white species exists) ; of the 
iris, purple; of the camellia, red; of 
the wisteria, pale purple in preference 

Vou. VIII.—67 
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to white ; of the tree peony, red ; of the 
Kikiyo (Platycodon Grandiflora), light 
purple ; of the Shakuyaku (Peonia Albi- 
flora), light red; of the convolvulus, 
dark blue ; and of the cherry blossom, 
pale pink, take, respectively, first rank. 
Among colors, red, purple, pink, and 
variegated colors are male ; and blue, 
yellow, and white are female. Colors 
which do not harmonize are separat- 
ed by green leaves or white flowers. 
Among leaf colors a rich deep green 
ranks first. Common flowers, Zokwa, 
must not be employed ; nor cereals, Go- 
koku ; nor poisonous plants, nor those 
with a very strong odor, and there is a 
long list of blossoms utterly prohibited 
for felicitous occasions—a kind of gar- 
dener’s “Index Expurgatorius ”—upon 
which figure many a favorite flower of 
the West, such as aster, dianthus, azalea, 
daphne, poppy, magnolia, orchids, gen- 
tian, rhododendron, ipomcea, smilax, 
thyma, and hydrangea. Herein, it must 
be confessed, our Japanese masters 
seem rather arbitrary ; but they adduce 
grave reasons for the ostracism of these 


Proper Combination of Species. 


and forty or fifty other denizens of the 
garden. In the Kourei-no-hana, or wed- 
ding decorations, red is regarded as 
male, and white as female. Hence, in 
the case of a Muko (a son-in-law adopted 
by marriage into the family of the bride), 
the bridegroom is virtually regarded as 
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the guest of the occasion, and therefore 
the Shin or central line of the floral de- 
sign must be of the male color—red ; 
while the Soye, or supporting line, is of 
the female color—white. On the other 
hand, when a Yome, or bride, is adopted 
into the family of her husband the fe- 
male color—white, has the central posi- 
tion in the arrangement. In both cases 
the stems of the flowers used must be 
firmly connected at the base to signify 
union, and bound with colored ribbon, 
called Mizuhiki. Purple flowers are 
prohibited for weddings, as also willow 
branches and other drooping plants. 
Hanging vases (7suru no mono) are also 
to be avoided. 

Each household inJapan has generally 
two shrines—one to the Kami, or house- 
hold gods of the old Shinto cult, and 
the other to the Hotoke, or spirits of 
deceased relatives, which is Buddhist. 
For arrangements of flowers before the 
Kami a full and powerful composition 
is required. All ugly flowers, those of 
strong odor, or those having thorns, 
are prohibited. A special branch, called 
Kao muke no eda, or facing branch, must 
be used behind the Shin or central line ; 
and before a Buddhist shrine a full and 
crowded composition must be employed 
and the Tamuke no eda introduced. 

It is part of this delicate art to pre- 
seribe the way in which the lovely ar- 
rangements should be admired and 
praised. Seriously impolite would it be 
to look at the flowers with a fan in the 
hand, or to peer behind the branches 
of the composition ; and you must ex- 
press delight softly, as befits the gentle 
company of the blossoms, and with ap- 
propriate epithets. Be pleased to call 
white flowers, Kiasha, “ elegant;” blue 
flowers, migoto, “fine ;” red are utsukus- 
hii; yellow, Kekko, i.e., “ charming” and 
“splendid ;” and purple blossoms may 
justly be styled Kusumu, “modest.” It 
isa great compliment when a guest, who 
is known to be more or less an adept in 
the beautiful science, finds himself invit- 
ed by the host to make an extemporary 
arrangement of flowers and sprays. The 
master of the house provides the vase, 
the water, the tray of cut blooms and 
branchlets, the scissors, knife, hemp- 
en cloth, and little saw; altogether 
called Hana Kubari. Should the host 
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produce a very rare and valuable vessel 
for the flower arrangement, it is polite 
for the guest invited to make the floral 
arrangement to show diftidence, declin- 
ing to use so precious an article on 
the plea of want of sufficient skill. If 
pressed, however, he must attempt a 
simple and unassuming composition. 
When the arrangement is completed the 
host and any other visitors present, who 
have meanwhile remained in the adjoin- 
ing room, approach in turn the Toko no 
ma, salute and inspect in the manner pre- 
viously described. The scissors are left 
near to the flower arrangement as a silent 
and modest request to correct faults. 
The designer turns to the host, apolo- 
gizes for the imperfections, and begs that 
the whole may be removed; the host 
refuses, saying that the result is every- 
thing that could be desired. At such 
flower-gatheringsit is particularly recom- 
mended that visitors should not attempt 
bold and ambitious designs. Below is 
a result such as a modest connoisseur 
on such an occasion would produce with 
pine, plum-sprays, and the bamboo-hold- 
er. Finally, I borrow from Mr. Conder’s 
invaluable pages the simplest example he 
gives of the right and wrong way of ar- 
ranging an iris-root [p. 679]. If I have 
allowed this fascinating topic to lead 
me into a long digression, it is that the 
Anglo-Saxon world 
may modestly learn 
its utter and hope- 
less ignorance of the 
proper use and dis- 
position of flowers 
for festal and «s- 
thetic occasions. We 
crowd our blooms 
and sprays together 
until they are like 
the faces of people 
in the pit of a thea- 
tre; each lost in the 
press; @ mass, a 
medley, a tumultu- 
ary throng. The 
Japanese treats each 
gracious beauty or 
splendor of the gar- 
den or of the pool as an individual to 
be honored, studied, and separately en- 
joyed. Each suggests, and shall provide 
for his eyes a special luxury of line, suf- 


Arrangement of Pine 
Branch (Matsu) and 
Pium Branch (Ume), in 
Vase of Natural Bamboo 
(Sh6-chiku-bai), 
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ficing even with one branch, one color, 
one species, to glorify his apartment 
and make the heart glad with the wis- 
dom and the grace of nature. An ar- 
rangement with one 
leaf is attributed to 
the famous artist 
and philosopher, 
Rikiu, who on a cer- 
tain occasion having 
observed a fence cov- 
ered with convolvuli, 
gathered one flower 
and one leaf, honor- 
ably grouping them 
ina vase. On being 
asked why he adopt- 
ed so humble a de- 
sign, he replied that 
as it was impossible 
to rival nature in its 
magic of design, our 
artificial arrange- 
ments should be as simple and modest 
as possible ; even one leaf and one flow- 
er were sufficient, he said, to call for ad- 
miration. 

The forests and gardens of Japan have 
beguiled me into this discursus about 
her flowers. But besides her green 
mountains, her rice-flats, and her foot- 
hills, she displays every variety of land- 
scapes, many of them of marvellous 
beauty and picturesqueness though not 
often grand and imposing. Among the 
scenes which will linger in the memory 
of every wanderer in southern Japan 
must first, Ithink, be mentioned Nikko, 
with the great “hills of the Sun” scat- 
tered round about in a country full of 
lovely water-falls, running streams, and 
bright Asiatic moorlands. The dark 
groves of ilex and pine, shuttingin there 
the splendid temples, brilliant with 
scarlet and gold and black lacquer, and 
the proud tombs of ancient Shoguns, 
might furnish an artist with subjects for 
many a noble canvas. The road thither 
from Utsunemiya, which few will now 
traverse, because arailway has been com- 
pleted thence, has the most majestic 
avenue of giant trees to be seen perhaps 
in all the world. They are cryptome- 
rias, and rise to an average height of 
one hundred feet, with immense trunks, 
and dense, glossy foliage, furnishing for 
leagues and leagues along the narrow, 


Defective Arrangement of 
Iris (Hana shdbu). 
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shaded road a stately gallery of rugged 
stems and towering crests, along which 
the traveller proceeds in a dim green 
light, as delicious as it is solemn, remind- 
ing him of a vast cathedral lighted only 
by windows of one cool, quiet, sombre 
color. Then Kamakura, with the great 
bronze statue of the Buddha—Dai butsu 
—rising colossal ever the bamboos, oak- 
trees, and magnolia bushes of the sea-bay 
which rolls in by Misaki point. The 
verdant hills here, full of caves and 
cherry orchards and temples, and the 
fertile plains which were once covered 
with cities and castles, and are now 
back again in the charge of Nature, of- 
fer a lovely combination of Japanese 
wood and wold, animated by the placid, 
picturesque country life of the people. 
There are mountain-hollows and long 
hill-ranges near Nagoya, which, when I 
saw them, at the military manceuvres, 
covered with the lilac blossoms and wild 
azaleas, seemed as lovely as the world 
could show ; and again between Kodzu 
and Gotemba, on the Kiyoto-Tokio line 
of railway, there lies a 
stretch of Tyrol-like 
highlands, with rushing 
streams and rocky preci- 
pices, the beauty of which 
must linger in the mind 
of the most travelled. Yet 
there are three scenes of 
all the many familiar in 
Japan which will always 
come first, I think, to my 
memory. One is Eno- 
shima, the next my own 
delightful little garden at 
Azabu, in the heart of the 
green and busy capital 
of Tokio, and the third 
the peerless mountain 
Fuji San, with all that 
district from which rises her stately sa- 
cred peak. 

The island, or rather the peninsula, 
of beautiful Enoshima somewhat resem- 
bles Mount St. Michael on the Cornish 
coast. Itis the same abrupt and iso- 
lated crag, wooded and crowned with 
buildings, and separated from the main- 
land in the same manner by a causeway 
of sand, which is only at very high tides 
covered by the sea. But Enoshima, 
besides being intensely Japanese in 


Altered and Correct 
Arrangement of 
lris (Hana shdbu), 
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character, vegetation, and surroundings, 
looks, on both sides, upon a lovely shore, 
a veritable concha d’ oro, stretching 
eastward along the coast of Kamakura 
and Misaki, and westward round the 
splendid sweep of Tzu. There, from 
the Twamori tea-house is a charming 
though distant view of the Lady of 
Mountains—Fuji San—and many a de- 
lightful hour I have passed sitting on 
the mats of the “Inn of the Grove of the 
Rock ”—learning to talk Japanese, and to 
admire, as they deserve, the great peak 
of Oyama and Fuji, the queen of all 
eminences. The sandy neck, by which 
you cross from the rice-fields to the 
island, is always lively with groups of 
fishermen and market- people, with 
boats coming and going, and seine nets 
being drawn, with merry choruses, to 
the flats. Entering the rocky islet un- 
der a stone torii, you walk up a steep, 
picturesque street—one of the oddest 
in the world—lined on each side with 
shops where fresh fish is cooked, and 
others where they sell all sorts of arti- 
cles made of coral, sea-shells, and vari- 
ous products of the ocean. Here you 


may buy, very cheaply, the lovely and 


wonderful hyalo-nema, the rarest of 
sponges, with huge crabs, measuring 
twelve feet between the nippers; and 
you may dine, on the white mats, from 
such a collection of fish as would stock 
amuseum. The awabi is specially taken 
here in great quantities, better known 
as the haliotis, or ‘ Venus-Ear” shell. 
A strip of the membrane of this is put 
into the folded, colored paper—noshi— 
which accompanies all Japanese gifts, 
the mollusk in question being a symbol 
of long life and prosperity, and also 
representing the fish which used to ac- 
company every formal present. When 
you have dined, you will wander by 
many slopes and steps, to the temple 
of the goddess Benten—for at the back 
of the island is a cave, formerly inhab- 
ited by dragons, who devoured the lit- 
tle children of the neighboring coast. 
But, if legends are true, there appeared 
in a storm one night, two thousand 
years ago, a beautiful lady of divine 
form, who brought the island along 
with her, and, setting it up in its place, 
drove away the dragons and established 
her own worship on the fair rock, as 
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Goddess of Beauty and of Mercy. If 
you should hesitate to believe the tradi- 
tion, close at hand, in the cemetery of 
Koshigoye village, stands the tomb of 
the rich man who lost all his sixteen 
children by the dragons. No less than 
three times Benten has been seen, rid- 
ing on the dreadful creatures which she 
subdued for the sake of her Japanese 
people. On one occasion she was heard 
to say, ‘‘ All the world is mine, and shall 
belong to beauty and love! All its be- 
ings are my offspring! Now it is an 
evil place, but I will make all dwell se- 
curely and happily in it.” It is related 
that one of the ancestors of the Hijo 
family, Tokimasa, came to Enoshima to 
pray for his posterity. After three 
weeks of prayer the goddess Benten 
appeared to him, and told him that his 
merits were remembered by her. Prom- 
ising a blessing, she vanished into the 
sea, riding upon a dragon. Tokimasa 
found on the ground three scales of the 
dragon-goddess, and, picking them up, 
arranged them in the form of a crest, 
which trefoil of dragon-scales became 
the badge of the Hojé family. Benten 
is usually pictured with a dragon near 
her. Her aspect is always mild and 
motherly. She wears a tiara containing 
a torii. The spot where the dragons 
dwelt is at the back of Enoshima. De- 
scending steep steps you reach the 
lower shore, and walk forward and 
round to the left to a cave. In the 
cave, which may be entered without 
danger at low water, is a shrine with 
the usual images, lights, white paper, 
etc. The true and original shrine of 
Benten was formerly kept here, and on 
a certain day in the year priests and 
worshippers, in a great procession, re- 
sort to the cave to remove the deity, air 
it, and return it with ceremonies. The 
long passage in the rock is said to have 
been made in digging for gold. Ac- 
cording to tradition the cave was an- 
ciently the dwelling-place of two white 
dragons. What were these fabled dra- 
gons? Not large snakes, for the land 
never produced them; nor sharks, for 
they do not haunt these waters. At any 
rate, well is the gracious and kindly 
Benten throned and adored on shining 
Enoshima. If you had seen no more of 
Japan and her gentle people than that 
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one islet, you must like the land and 
think always of it with attachment and 
gratitude. 

If I name my garden at Azabu among 
the scenes ever to be remembered in 
Japan, it is because it was typical of a city 
residence there, as well as being really a 
pretty spot, and full of “things Japan- 
ese.” On pp. 663 and 670 are pictures of 
the native house which stood in the gar- 
den, and which we occupied for many 
happy months. Provided with an outer 
as well as an inner range of sliding shoji, 
we could make it warm in the winter as 
well as cool in the summer, although the 
outer plass (amado) would certainly rat- 
tle a great deal in a stormy wind or an 
earthquake, this latter phenomenon oc- 
curring pretty frequently. A Japanese 
house -is really healthy as well as com- 
fortable. Being built not in the soil, as 
with us, but above it, and freely venti- 
lated by the airiness inseparable from 
its construction, and being entered only 
with bare or stockinged feet, it is always 
sweet and clean. The tatami, the mats, 
of such an abode remain so free from 
dust or dirt that the delicate silks or 
muslins of their kimonos are laid upon 
the floor by Japanese ladies without the 
least fear of soiling them. Cheap to 
build, beautiful in appearance, spotless- 
ly pure, and, with proper arrangements, 
eminently salubrious, the Japanese dom- 
icile seems to me entirely admirable, and 
in almost all its good qualities rich and 
poor share alike. The palace of the 
emperor and the hut of the Kuruma- 
man are practically on the same plan, 
and even in the smallest tenements I 
have seen apartments so clean, so neat, 
so bright, and so charming that they 
might have been boudoirs for the em- 
press instead of the back-room of a mat- 
maker’s or a carpenter's abode. 

Japanese servants are excellent, if you 
choose them with discretion, and treat 
them with the established consideration 
of the country. There is a universal 
social compact in Japan to make life 
pleasant by politeness. Everybody is 
more or less well-bred, and hates the 
man or woman who is yakamashu— 
noisy, uncivil, or exigent. People who 
lose their temper, are always in a hurry, 
bang doors, swear, and “swagger,” find 
themselves out of place in a land where 
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the lowest coolie learns and practises 
an ancient courtesy, from the time when 
he wobbles about as a baby upon his 
mother’s back. Therefore, to be treated 
well in Japan, as perhaps indeed else- 
where, you must treat everybody, in- 
cluding your domestics, well; and then 
you will enjoy the most pleasant and 
willing service. Your cook will doubt- 
less cheat you a little ; your jinrickisha- 
man will now and then take too much 
saké, the musmu and the boy’s wife will 
gossip all over the place about every- 
thing you do ; and the gardener and the 
coachman will fight cocks in the yard 
when your back is turned ; but if con- 
scious of your own, you can forgive the 
little sins of others. You can hardly 
fail to become closely attached to the 
quiet, soft-voiced, pleasant people, who, 
as soon as they have learned your ways, 
will take real pleasure in making life 
agreeable to you. A present, now and 
then, of a kimono to the maids, of toys 
and sweetmeats to the children ; a day’s 
holiday now and then granted to the 
theatre or the wrestling match, are 
richly rewarded by such bright faces 
and unmistakable warmth of welcome on 
arriving, and of good speed on going, 
as repay you tenfold. Respectful as 
Japanese servants are—and they never 
speak except on their knees and faces 
—they like to be taken into the family 
conversation, and to sit sometimes in 
friendly abandon with the master and 
mistress, admiring dresses, pictures, or 
Western novelties, and listening some- 
times to the samisen and koto, as chil- 
dren of the household. 

Tokio is a vast city with a million and 
a quarter inhabitants, the greater part 
of it built on a plain, but full of hills 
and holiows covered with pine and bam- 
boo. You may therefore live in the city 
and yet have green gardens and verdant 
scenery all around you, which was our 
happy case at Azabu. The house was 
planted upon a little hill, looking over 
crowded bazaars of wooden huts to many 
other like leafy hills; and in the ab- 
sence of smoke, due to the cleanly char- 
coal hibachi, trees and flowers flour- 
ished, birds built their nests, and Nat- 
ure might be studied almost as well 
there as in the woods and mountains. 
In the morning a colony of great black 
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crows, and screaming kite woke us from 
our slumber. All day long the paint- 
ed thrush, the starling, tits, chaffinches, 
and wagtails, the latter a most important 
bird in Japanese mythology, with the 
ubiquitous sparrows, played on the lawn 
or in the bamboos ; at evening the storks 
and bitterns flew in long clamorous lines 
from the seashore to the hills. The art 
of the Japanese gardener had turned 
our little plot of a couple of acres into 
the appearance of a large and various 
pleasaunce, with miniature hills—from 
which you could see the towering snows 
of Fuji San—fish-ponds, rock- works, 
trellised arbors, and clumps of flowers 
and bushes, which gave us an unbroken 
succession of floral wealth. Scattered 
about the grounds were stone lamps 
called Ishi déré, and grotesque demons, 
and quaint water-cisterns in stone with 
Chinese inscriptions. Around these 
first came into bloom, defying snow and 
frost, the beautiful red and white and 
striped camellias. When these had fall- 
en the white and pink and rose-red plum 
flowers filled the eye with beauty. Af- 


terward the azaleas blazed, like burn- 
ing bushes all round the lotus pond ; 


and these were followed by a delicious 
outburst of pale, rose-tinted cherry-blos- 
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soms, making an avenue of beauty and 
glory all the way from the Shinto tem- 
ple at our gate to the front door, where 
were suspended the little, indispensable, 
but useless fire-engine, and the bronze 
gong on which visitors beat with a little 
wooden hammer to announce their ar- 
rival. The wisteria and a second crop 
of camellias, and then some red and yel- 
low roses took up the running, and the 
maple bushes came out resplendent with 
blood-red leaves; after which there 
were purple irises and callas flowering 
by the fish-pond, with orange and red 
lies brighter than the gold-fish swim- 
ming in it, and the lawn became covered 
with a pretty little flower called the Ne- 
ji-bana, the pink buds of which, growing 
diagonally and reaching round to get the 
sunlight, twisted the stem into the shape 
of a corkscrew. Thus along with the 
sprays of the firs and loquats and orna- 
mental shrubs, our gardener—whom we 
christened the “Ace of Spades,” out of 
* Alice through the Looking-glass,” and 
who wore a blue coat with white drag- 
ons upon it—was never destitute of de- 
lightful material wherewith to exercise 
the high art, previously described, of 
decorating our rooms after the great 
zesthetic Enshin fashion. 


A Japanese Gardener. 











HORACE, BOOK IIl., ODE XXIX. 
TO MASCENAS. 
The Translation by Helen Leah Reed. 


i 


Macenas, scion of Tyrrhenian rulers, 
A jar, as yet unpierced, of mellow wine 

Long waits thee here, with balm for thee made ready 
And blooming roses in thy locks to twine. 


2. 


No more delay, nor always look with favor 
The sloping fields of Ausula upon ; 

Why gaze so long on ever marshy Tiber 
Near by the mount of murderer Telegon ? 


Give up thy luxury—it palls upon thee— 
Thy tower that reaches yonder lofty cloud ; 
Cease to admire the smoke, the wealth, the uproar, 
And all that well hath made our Rome so proud. 


4, 


Sometimes a change is grateful to the rich man, 
A simple meal beneath a hamble roof 

Has often smoothed from care the furrowed forehead, 
Though unadorned that home with purple woof. 


5. 


Bright Cepheus now his long hid fire is showing, 
Now flames on high the angry lion-star, 

Now Procyon rages, and the sun revolving 
Brings back the thirsty season from afar. 


6. 


Seeking a cooling stream, the weary shepherd 
His languid flock leads to the shady wood 
Where rough Sylvanus reigns, yet by the brookside 
No truant breeze disturbs the solitude. 


: A 


Ah, who but thee is busy now with state-craft ? 
Thou plannest for Rome’s weal, disquieted, 

Lest warring Scythian, Bactrian, or Persian 
Should’st plunge the city into awful dread. 





TO MAECENAS. 


8. 


A prudent deity in pitchy darkness 
The issue of futurity conceals, 
And smiles when man beyond the right of mortals 


His fear about the time to come reveals. 


9. 


Thou should’st concern thee only with the present, 
All else progresses as the river flows, 

Which gliding at one time in middle channel 
Toward the Tuscan Sea unruffled goes; 


10. 
Or at another time, herds, trees, and houses, 
And broken rocks to one destruction drags, 


When wild the flood provokes the quiet current 
With noise from neighboring woods and distant crags. 


11. 
Happy he lives, and of himself is master, 
That man who can at night with truth declare, 
“T have lived to-day, to-morrow let the Father 
Make as he will my sky or dark or fair, 


12. 
“Tt is not his to render vain and worthless 
My happy past—the bliss has dearer grown 


That the fleet-footed hour carried with it; 
The joys that once have been are still my own. 


13. 
“Now upon me, again on others smiling, 
Fortune rejoices in her savage trade 


Of shifting thus at will uncertain honors, 
As stubbornly her mocking game is played. 


14. 
“TI praise her when she stays, but if she leave me, 
Fluttering her airy wings in hasty flight, 
I yield her what she gave, and wrapped in virtue, 
In dowerless Poverty find my delight. 


15. 
“ Although the mast may crack beneath the South wind, 
I will not rush with many a doleful prayer 


To barter thus my vows, lest all my treasure 
From Tyre and Cyprus should become a share 


16. 
“Of what the greedy sea has in possession ; 
Nay! then, protected in my two-oared boat, 
With favoring winds, and with twin Pollux guiding 
Safe through the Augean tempests I will float.” 
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ment. The water was his proper 
element—the water of the East 
River by preference. And when it came 
to “ running the roofs,” as he would have 
himself expressed it, he was “ not in it.” 

On those other occasions when he 
had been followed by the police, he had 
raced them toward the river front and 
had dived boldly in from the wharf, 
leaving them staring blankly and in 
some alarm as to his safety. Indeed, 
three different men in the precinct, who 
did not know of young Raegan’s aqua- 
tic prowess, had returned to the sta- 
tion-house and seriously reported him 
to the sergeant as lost, and regretted 
having driven a citizen into the riv- 
er, where he had been unfortunately 
drowned. It was even told how, on 
one occasion, when hotly followed, 
young Raegen had dived off Wakeman’s 
Slip, at East Thirty-third Street, and 
had then swum back under water to 
the landing-steps, while the policemen 
and a crowd of stevedores stood watch- 
ing for him to reappear where he had 
sunk. It is further related that he had 
then, in a spirit of recklessness, and in 
the possibility of the policeman’s fail- 
ing to recognize him, pushed his way 
through the crowd from the rear and 
plunged in to rescue the supposedly 
drowned man. And that after two or 
three futile attempts to find his own 
corpse, he had climbed up on the dock 
and told the officer that he had touched 
the body sticking in the mud. And, as 
a result of this fiction, the river police 
dragged the river-bed around Wake- 
man’s Slip with grappling-irons for 
four hours, while Rags sat on the wharf 
and directed their movements. 

But on this present occasion the po- 
lice were standing between him and the 
river, and so cut off his escape in that 
direction, and as they had seen him 
strike McGonegal and had seen McGon- 
egal fall he had to run for it and seek 
refuge on the roofs. What made it 
worse was that he was not in his own 
hunting grounds, but in McGonegal’s, 
and while any tenement on Cherry 
Street would have given him shelter, 
either for love of him or fear of him, 


Rite RAEGEN was out of his ele- 


these of Thirty-third Street were against 
him and “all that Cherry Street gang,” 
while “ Pike” McGonegal was their dar- 
ling and their hero. And, if Rags had 
known it, any tenement on the block was 
better than Case’s, into which he first 
turned, for Case’s was empty and un- 
tenanted, save in one or two rooms, and 
the opportunities for dodging from one 
to another were in consequence very 
few. But he could not know this, and 
so he plunged in the dark hall-way and 
sprang up the first four flights of stairs, 
three steps at a jump, with one arm 
stretched out in front of him, for it was 
very dark and the turns were short. 
On the fourth floor he fell headlong 
over a bucket with a broom sticking in 
it, and cursed whoever left it there. 
There was a ladder leading from the 
roof to the sixth floor, and he ran up 
this and drew it after him as he fell 
forward out of the wooden trap that 
opened on the flat tin roof like a com- 
panion-way of a ship. The chimneys 
would have hidden him, but there was 
a policeman’s helmet coming up from 
another companion-way, and he saw 
that the Italians hanging out of the 
windows of the other tenements were 
pointing at him and showing him to the 
officer. So he hung by his hands and 
dropped back again. It was not much 
of a fall, but it jarred him, and the race 
he had already run had nearly taken his 
breath from him. Rags did not live a 
life calculated to fit young men for sud- 
den trials of speed. 

He stumbled back down the narrow 
stairs, and, with a vivid recollection of 
the bucket he had already fallen upon, 
felt his way cautiously with his hands 
and with one foot stuck out in front of 
him. If he had been in his own baili- 
wick, he would have rather enjoyed the 
tense excitement of the chase than 
otherwise, for there he was at home and 
knew all the cross-cuts and where to 
find each broken paling in the roof- 
fences, and all the traps in the roofs. 
But here he was running in a maze, 
and what looked like a safe passageway 
might throw him head on into the out- 
stretched arms of the officers. 

And while he felt his way his mind 
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was terribly acute to the fact that as yet 
no door on any of the landings had been 
thrown open to him, either curiously or 
hospitably as offering a place of refuge. 
He did not want to be taken, but in 
spite of this he was quite cool, and so, 
when he heard quick, heavy footsteps 
beating up the stairs, he stopped him- 
self suddenly by placing one hand on 
the side of the wall and the other on 
the banister and halted, panting. He 
could distinguish from below the high 
voices of women and children and ex- 
cited men in the street, and as the steps 
came nearer he heard someone lowering 
the ladder he had thrown upon the roof 
to the sixth floor and preparing to de- 
scend. “Ah!” snarled Raegen, panting 
and desperate, “you’se think you have 
me now, sure, don’t you?” It rather 
frightened him to find the house so si- 
lent, for, save the footsteps of the offi- 
cers, descending and ascending upon 
him, he seemed to be the only living 
person in all the dark, silent building. 

He did not want to fight. 

He was under heavy bonds already to 
keep the peace, and this last had surely 
been in self-defense, and he felt he could 
prove it. What he wanted now was to 
get away, to get back to his own people 
and to lie hidden in his own cellar or 
garret, where they would feed and guard 
him until the trouble was over. And 
still, like the two ends of a vise, the rep- 
resentatives of the law were closing in 
upon him. He turned the knob of 
the door opening to the landing on 
which he stood, and tried to push it in, 
but it was locked. Then he stepped 
quickly to the door on the opposite side 
and threw his shoulder against it. The 
door opened, and he stumbled forward 
sprawling. The room in which he had 
taken refuge was almost bare, and very 
dark ; but in a little room leading from 
it he saw a pile of tossed up bedding on 
the floor, and he dived at this as though 
it was water, and crawled far under it 
until he reached the wall beyond, squirm- 
ing on his face and stomach, and fiat- 
tening out his arms and legs. Then he 
lay motionless, holding back his breath, 
and listening to the beating of his heart 
and to the footsteps on the stairs. The 
footsteps stopped on the landing lead- 
ing to the outer room, and he could 
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hear the murmur of voices as the two 
men questioned one another. Then 
the door was kicked open, and there 
was a long silence, broken sharply by 
the click of a revolver. 

“Maybe he’s in there,” said a bass 
voice. The men stamped across the 
floor leading into the dark room, in 
which he lay, and halted at the entrance. 
They did not stand there over a moment 
before they turned and moved away 
again; but to Raegen, lying with blood- 
vessels choked, and with his hand pressed 
across his mouth, it seemed as if they 
had been contemplating and enjoying 
his agony for over an hour. “I was in 
this place not more than twelve hours 
ago,” said one of them, easily. “I come 
in to take a couple out for fighting. 
They were yelling ‘murder’ and ‘ po- 
lice,’ and breaking things; but they 
went quiet enough. The man is a steve- 
dore, I think, and him and his wife used 
to get drunk regular and carry on up 
here every night or so. They got thirty 
days on the Island.” 

“ Who's taking care of the rooms?” 
asked the bass voice. The first voice 
said he guessed “no one was,” and ad- 
ded: ‘‘ There ain’t much to take care of, 
thatIcansee.” ‘“'That’sso,”’ assented the 
bass voice. ‘ Well,” he went on briskly, 
* he’s not here ; but he’s in the building, 
sure, for he put back when he seen me 
coming over the roof; and he didn’t 
pass me, neither, I know that, anyway,” 
protested the bass voice. Then the bass 
voice said that he must have slipped in- 
to the flat below, and added something 
that Raegen could not hear distinctly, 
about Schaffer on the roof, and their 
having him safe enough, as that red- 
headed cop from the Eighteenth Precinct 
was watching on the street. They closed 
the door behind them, and their foot- 
steps clattered down the stairs, leaving 
the big house silent and apparently de- 
serted. Young Raegen raised his head, 
and let his breath escape with a great 
gasp of relief, as when he had been a 
long time under water, and cautiously 
rubbed the perspiration out of his eyes 
and from his forehead. It had been a 
cruelly hot, close afternoon, and the 
stifling burial under the heavy bedding, 
and the excitement, had left him fever- 
ishly hot and trembling. It was already 
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growing dark outside, although he could 
not know that until he lifted the quilts 
an inch or two and peered up at the 
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his breath stopped, and he heard, with 
a quick gasp of terror, the sound of 
something crawling toward him across 


‘‘He sprang up trembling to his feet.” 


dirty window-panes. He was afraid to 
rise, as yet, and flattened himself out 
with an impatient sigh, as he gathered 
the bedding over his head again and 
held back his breath to listen. There 
may have been a minute or more of ab- 
solute silence in which he lay there, and 
then his blood froze to ice in his veins, 


the floor of the outer-room. The in- 
stinct of self-defence moved him first to 
leap to his feet, and to face and fight it, 
and then followed as quickly a foolish 
sense of safety in his hiding-place; and 
he called upon his greatest strength, 
and, by his mere brute will alone, forced 
his forehead down to the bare: floor 
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and lay rigid, though his nerves jerked 
with unknown, unreasoning fear. And 
still he heard the sound of this living 
thing coming creeping toward him until 
the instinctive terror that shook him 
overcame his will, and he threw the 
bed-clothes from him with a hoarse cry, 
and sprang up trembling to his feet, 
with his back against the wall, and with 
his arms thrown out in front of him 
wildly, and with the willingness in them 
and the power in them to do murder. 

The room was very dark but the 
windows of the one beyond let in a 
little stream of light across the floor, 
and in this light he saw moving toward 
him on its hands and knees a little baby 
who smiled and nodded at him with a 
pleased look of recognition and kindly 
welcome. 

The fear upon Raegen* had been so 
strong and the reaction was so great 
that he dropped to a sitting posture on 
the heap of bedding and laughed long 
and weakly, and still with a feeling in 
his heart that this apparition was some- 
thing strangely unreal and menacing. 

But the baby seemed well pleased 
with his laughter, and stopped to throw 
back its head and smile and coo and 
laugh gently with him as though the 
joke was a very good one which they 
shared incommon. Then it struggled 
solemnly to its feet and came pattering 
toward him on a run, with both bare 
arms held out, and with a look of such 
confidence in him, and welcome in its 
face, that Raegan stretched out his arms 
and closed the baby’s fingers fearfully 
and gently in his own. 

He had never seen so beautiful a 
child. There was dirt enough on its 
hands and face, and its torn dress was 
soiled with streaks of coal and ashes. 
The dust of the floor had rubbed into 
its bare knees, but the face was like no 
other face that Rags had ever seen. And 
then it looked at him as though it 
trusted him and just as though they 
had known each other at some time 
long before, but the eyes of the baby 
somehow seemed to hurt him so that 
he had to turn his face away, and when 
he looked again it was with a strangely 
new feeling of dissatisfaction with him- 
self and of wishing to ask pardon. 
They were wonderful eyes, black and 
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rich, and with a deep superiority of 
knowledge in them, a knowledge that 
seemed to be above the knowledge of 
evil, and when the baby smiled at him 
the eyes smiled too with confidence and 
tenderness in them that in some way 
frightened Rags and made him move un- 
comfortably. “Did you know that 
you's scared me so that I was going to 
kill you,” whispered Rags apologetically 
as he carefully held the baby from him 
at arm’s length. “Did you?” But the 
baby only smiled at this and reached 
out its hand and stroked Rag’s cheek 
with its fingers. There was something 
so wonderfully soft and sweet in this 
that Rags drew the baby nearer and 
gave a quick, strange gasp of pleasure as 
it threw its arms around his neck and 
brought the face up close to his chin 
and hugged him tightly. The baby’s 
arms were very soft and plump, and its 
cheek and tangled hair were warm and 
moist with perspiration and the breath 
that fell on Raegen’s face was sweeter 
than anything he had ever known. He 
felt wonderfully and for some reason un- 
comfortably happy, but the silence was 
oppressive. 

“What's your name, little un?” said 
Rags. 

The baby ran its arms more closely 
around Raegan’s neck and did not speak 
unless its cooing in Raegen’s ear was an 
answer. ‘“ What did you say your name 
was?” persisted Raegen, in a whisper. 
The baby frowned at this and stopped 
cooing long enough to say : “ Mar’gret,” 
mechanically and without apparently 
associating the name with herself or 
anything else. ‘“ Margaret, eh!” said 
Raegen, with grave consideration. ‘It’s 
a very pretty name,” he added, politely, 
for he could not shake off the feeling 
that he was in the presence of a superior 
being. “ An’ what did yousay your dad’s 
name was,” asked Raegen, awkwardly. 
But this was beyond the baby’s patience 
or knowledge, and she waived the ques- 
tion aside with both arms and began 
to beat a tattoo gently with her two 
closed fists on Raegen’s chin and throat. 
“You're mighty strong now, ain’t you ?” 
mocked the young giant, laughing. 
“Perhaps you don’t know, Missie,” 
he added, gravely, “that your dad and 
mar are doing time on the Island and 
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you won't see ’em again for a month.” 
No, the baby did not know this nor care 
apparently ; she seemed content with 
Rags and with his company. Sometimes 
she drew away and looked at him long 
and dubiously, and this cut Rags to the 
heart, and he felt guilty, and unreason- 
ably anxious until she smiled reassur- 
ingly again and ran back into his arms 
nestling her face against his and strok- 
ing his rough chin wonderingly with 
her little fingers. 

Rags forgot the lateness of the night 
and the darkness that fell upon the room 
in the interest of this strange entertain- 
ment, which was so much more absorb- 
ing, and so much more innocent than 
any other he had ever known. He al- 
most forgot the fact that he lay in hid- 
ing, that he was surrounded by unfriend- 
ly neighbors, and that at any moment 
the instruments of local justice might 
come in and rudely lead him away. For 
this reason he dared not make a light, 
but he moved his position so that the 
glare from an electric lamp on the street 
outside might fall across the baby’s 
face, as it lay alternately dozing and 
awakening, to smile up at him in the 
bend of his arm. Once it reached in- 
side the collar of his shirt and pulled 
out the scapular that hung around his 
neck, and looked at it so long, and with 
such apparent seriousness, that Rags 
was confirmed in his fear that this kind- 
ly visitor was something more or less 
of a superhuman agent, and his efforts 
to make this supposition coincide with 
the fact that the angel’s parents were 
on Blackwell’s Island, proved one of the 
severest struggles his mind had ever ex- 
perienced. He had forgotten to feel 
hungry, and the knowledge that he was 
acutely so, first came to him with the 
thought that the baby must obviously 
be in greatest need of food herself. 
This pained him greatly, and he laid his 
burden down upon the bedding, and 
after slipping off his shoes, tiptoed his 
way across the room on a foraging ex- 
pedition after something she could eat. 
There was a half of a ham-bone, and a 
half loaf of hard bread in a cupboard, 
and on the table he found a bottle quite 
filled with wretched whiskey. That the 
police had failed to see the baby had 
not appealed to him in any way, but 
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that they should have allowed this last 
find to remain unnoticed pleased him 
intensely, not because it now fell to him, 
but because they had been cheated of 
it. It really struck him as so humor- 
ous that he stood laughing silently for 
several minutes, slapping his thigh with 
every outward exhibition of the keenest 
mirth. But when he found that the 
room and cupboard were bare of any- 
thing else that might be eaten he so- 
bered suddenly. It was very hot, and 
though the windows were open, the per- 
spiration stood upon his face, and the 
foul close air that rose from the court 
and street below made him gasp and 
pant for breath. He dipped a wash 
rag in the water from the spigot in the 
hall, and filled a cup with it and bathed 
the baby’s face and wrists. She woke 
and sipped -up the water from the 
cup eagerly, and then looked up at him, 
as if to ask for something more. Rags 
soaked the crusty bread in the water, 
and put it to the baby’s lips, but after 
nibbling at it eagerly she shook her 
head and looked up at him again with 
such reproachful pleading in her eyes, 
that Rags felt her silence more keenly 
than the worst abuse he had ever re- 
ceived. 

It hurt him so, that the pain brought 
tears to his eyes. 

* Deary girl,” he cried, “I'd give you 
anything you could think of if I had it. 
But I can’t get it, see? It ain’t that I 
don’t want to, good Lord, little ’un, you 
don’t think that, do you?” 

The baby smiled at this, just as though 
she understood him, and touched his 
face as if to comfort him, so that 
Rags felt that same exquisite content 
again, which moved him so strangely 
whenever the child caressed him, and 
which left him soberly wondering, 
Then the baby crawled up on to his lap 
and dropped asleep, while Rags sat mo- 
tionless and fanned her with a folded 
newspaper, stopping every now and 
then to pass the damp cloth over her 
warm face and arms. It was quite late 
now. Outside he could hear the neigh- 
bors laughing and talking on the roofs, 
and when one group sang hilariously to 
an accordion, he cursed them under his 
breath for noisy, drunken fools, and in 
his anger lest they should disturb the 
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child in his arms, expressed an anxious 
hope that they would fall off and break 
their useless necks. It grew silent and 
much cooler as the night ran out, but 
Rags still sat immovable, shivering 
slightly every now and then and cau- 
tiously stretching his stiff legs and body. 
The arm that held the child grew stiff 
and numb with the light burden, but he 
took a fierce pleasure in the pain, and be- 
came hardened to it, and at last fell into 
an uneasy slumber from which he awoke 
to pass his hands gently over the soft 
yielding body, and to draw it slowly and 
closer to him. And then, from very 
weariness, his eyes closed and his head 
fell back heavily against the wall, and 
the man and the child in his arms slept 
peacefully in the dark corner of the de- 
serted tenement. 

The sun rose hissing out of the East 
River, a broad, red disc of heat. It 
swept the cross-streets of the city as 
pitilessly as the search-light of a man-of- 
war sweeps the ocean. It blazed braz- 
enly into open windows, and changed 
beds into gridirons on which the sleepers 
tossed and turned and woke unrefreshed 
and with throats dry and parched. Its 


glare awakened Rags into a startled 
belief that the place about him was on 
fire, and he stared wildly until the 
child in his arms brought him back 


to the knowledge of where he was. He 
ached in every joint and limb, and 
his eyes smarted with the dry heat, but 
the baby concerned him most, for she 
was breathing with hard, long, irregular 
gasps, her mouth was open and her ab- 
surdly small fists were clenched, and 
around her closed eyes were deep-blue 
rings. Rags felt a cold rush of fear and 
uncertainty come over him as he stared 
about him helplessly for aid. He had 
seen babies look like this beforé, in the 
tenements, they were like this when the 
young doctors of the Health Board 
climbed to the roofs to see them, and 
they were like this, only quiet and still, 
when the ambulance came clattering up 
the narrow streets, and bore them away. 
Rags carried the baby into the outer 
room, where the sun had not yet pene- 
trated, and laid her down gently on the 
coverlets ; then he let the water in the 
sink run until it was fairly cool, and 
with this bathed the baby’s face and 
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hands and feet, and lifted a cup of the 
water to her open lips. She woke at 
this and smiled again, but very faintly, 
and when she looked at him he felt fear- 
fully sure that she did not know him, 
and that she was looking through and 
past him at something he could not see. 

He did not know what to do, and he 
wanted to do so much. Milk was the 
only thing he was quite sure babies cared 
for, but in want of this he made a mess 
of bits of the dry ham and crumbs of 
bread, moistened with the raw whiskey, 
and put it to her lips on the end of a 
spoon. The baby tasted this, and 
pushed his hand away, and then looked 
up and gave a feeble cry, and seemed to 
say, as plainly as a grown woman could 
have said or written, “It isn’t any use, 
Rags. You are very good to me, but, 
indeed, I cannot do it. Don’t worry, 
please, I don’t blame you.” 

“Great Lord,” gasped Rags, with a 
queer choking in his throat, “ But ain’t 
she got grit.” Then he bethought him 
of the people who he still believed in- 
habited the rest of the tenement, and he 
concluded that as the day was yet so 
early they might still be asleep, and that 
while they slept, he could “lift”—as he 
mentally described the act—whatever 
they might have laid away for breakfast. 
Excited with this hope, he ran noise- 
lessly down the stairs in his bare feet, 
and tried the doors of the different land- 
ings. Buteach he found open and each 
room bare and deserted. Then it oc- 
curred to him that at this hour he 
might even risk a sally into the street. 
He had money with him, and the milk- 
carts and bakers’ wagons must be pass- 
ing every minute. He ran back to get 
the money out of his coat, delighted 
with the chance and chiding himself 
for not having dared to do it sooner. 
He stood over the baby a moment be- 
fore he left the room, and flushed like a 
girl as he stooped and kissed one of the 
bare arms. “I’m going out to get you 
some breakfast,” he said. ‘I won’t be 
gone long, but if I should,” he added, as 
he paused and shrugged his shoulders, 
“Til send the matron after you from the 
station-house. If I only wasn’t under 
bonds,” he muttered, as he slipped down 
the stairs. “If it wasn’t for that they 
couldn’t give me more’n a month at the 
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most, even knowing all they do of me. 
It was only a street fight, anyway, and 
there was some there that must have 
seen him pull his pistol.” He stopped 
at the top of the first flight of stairs and 
sat down to wait. He could see below 
the top of the open front door, the pave- 
ment and a part of the street beyond, 
and when he heard the rattle of an ap- 
proaching cart he ran on down and then, 
with an oath, turned and broke up stairs 
again. He had seen the ward detectives 
standing together on the opposite side 
of the street. 

“Wot are they doing out a bed at this 
hour?” he demanded angrily. “Don’t 
they make trouble enough through the 
day, without prowling around before de- 
cent people are up? I wonder, now, if 
they're after me.” He dropped on his 
knees when he reached the room where 
the baby lay, and peered cautiously out 
of the window at the detectives, who 
had been joined by two other men, with 
whom they were talking earnestly. Rae- 
gen knew the new-comers for two of 
McGonegal’s friends and concluded, with 
a momentary flush of pride and self-im- 
portance, that the detectives were forced 


to be up at this early hour solely on 


his account. But this was followed by 
the afterthought that he must have hurt 
McGonegal seriously, and that he was 
wanted in consequence very much. This 
disturbed him most, he was surprised to 
find, because it precluded his going forth 
in search of food. “TI guess I can’t get 
you that milk I was looking for,” he said, 
jocularly, to the baby, for the excitement 
elated him. ‘“'Thesun outside isn’t good 
for me health.” The baby settled her- 
self in his arms and slept again, which 
sobered Rags, for he argued it was a 
bad sign, and his own ravenous appe- 
tite warned him how the child suffered. 
When he again offered her the mixture 
he had prepared for her, she took it 
eagerly, and Rags breathed a sigh of 
satisfaction. Then he ate some of the 
bread and ham himself and swallowed 
half the whiskey, and stretched out be- 
side the child and fanned her while she 
slept. It was something strangely in- 
comprehensible to Rags that he should 
feel so keen a satisfaction in doing even 
this little for her, but he gave up won- 
dering, and forgot everything else in 
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watching the strange beauty of the 
sleeping baby and in the odd feeling of 
responsibility and self-respect she had 
brought to him. 

He did not feel it coming on, or he 
would have fought against it, but the 
heat of the day and the sleeplessness of 
the night before, and the fumes of the 
whiskey on his empty stomach, drew 
him unconsciously into a dull stupor, so 
that the paper fan slipped from his 
hand, and he sank back on the bedding 
into a heavy sleep. When he awoke it 
was nearly dusk and past six o’clock, as 
he knew by the newsboys calling the 
sporting extras on the street below. 
He sprang up, cursing himself, and 
filled with bitter remorse. 

“T’m a drunken fool, that’s what I am,” 
said Rags, savagely, ‘I’ve let her lie here 
all day in the heat with no one to watch 
her.” Margaret was breathing so softly 
that he could hardly discern any life at 
all, and his heart almost stopped with 
fear. He picked her up and fanned and 
patted her into wakefulness again and 
then turned desperately to the window 
and looked down. There was no one 
he knew or who knew him as far as he 
could tell on the street, and he deter- 
mined recklessly to risk another sortie 
for food. 

“Why, it’s been near two days that 
child’s gone without eating,” he said 
with keen self-reproach, “and here 
you've let her suffer to save yourself a 
trip totheIsland. You're a hulking big 
loafer, you are,” he ran on, muttering, 
“and after her coming to you and tak- 
ing notice of you and putting her face 
to yours like an angel.” He slipped off 
his shoes and picked his way cautiously 
down the stairs. 

As he reached the top of the first flight 
a newsboy passed calling the evening 
papers, and shouted something which 
Rags could not distinguish. He wished 
he could get a copy of the paper. It 
might tell him, he thought, something 
about himself. The boy was coming 
nearer, and Rags stopped and leaned for- 
ward to listen. 

“Extry! Extry?” shouted the news- 
boy, running. “Sun, World, and Mail. 
Full account of the murder of Pike Mc- 
Gonegal by Ragsey Raegen.” 

The lights in the street seemed to 
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flash up suddenly and grow dim again, 
leaving Rags blind and dizzy. 

“Stop,” he yelled, “stop.” ‘“ Mur- 
dered, no, by God, no,” he cried stagger- 
ing half-way down the stairs ; “stop,” 
“stop.” But no one heard Rags, and 
the sound of his own voice stopped him. 
He sank back weak and sick upon the 
top step of the stairs and beat his hands 
together upon his head. 

“Tt’s a lie, it’s a lie,” he whispered, 
thickly. ‘I struck him in self-defence, 
shelp me. I struck him in self-de- 
fence. He drove me to it. He pulled 
his gun on me. I done it in self-de- 
fence.” 

And then the whole appearance of the 
young tough changed, and the terror and 
horror that had showed on his face 
turned to one of low sharpness and evil 
cunning. His lipsdrew together tightly 
and he breathed quickly through his 
nostrils, while his fingers locked and un- 
locked around his knees. All that he 
had learned on the streets and wharves 
and roof-tops, all that pitiable experi- 
ence and dangerous knowledge that had 
made him a leader and a hero among 
the thieves and bullies of the river-front 
he called to his assistance now. He 
faced the fact flatly and with the cool 
consideration of an uninterested coun- 
sellor. He knew that the history of his 
life was written on Police Court blotters 
from the day that he was ten years old, 
and with pitiless detail ; that what friends 
he had he held more by fear than by af- 
fection, and that his enemies, who were 
many, only wanted just such a chance 
as this to revenge injuries long suffered 
and bitterly cherished, and that his only 
safety lay in secret and instant flight. 
The ferries were watched, of course; he 
knew that the depots, too, were covered 
by the men whose only duty was to watch 
the coming and to halt the departing 
criminal. But he knew of one old man 
who was too wise to ask questions and 
who would row him over the East River 
to Astoria, and of another on the west 
side whose boat was always at the dis- 
posal of silent, white-faced young men 
who might come at any hour of the night 
or morning, and whom he would pilot 
across to the Jersey shore and keep well 
away from the lights of the passing fer- 
ries and the green lamp of the police 
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boat. And once across he had only to 
change his name and write for money to 
be forwarded to that name, and turn to 
work until the thihg was covered up and 
forgotten. He rose to his feet in his 
full strength again, and intensely and 
agreeably excited with the danger and 
possibly fatal termination of his adven- 
ture, and then there fell upon him, with 
the suddenness of a blow, the remem- 
brance of the little child lying on the 
dirty bedding in the room above. 

“T can’t do it” he muttered fiercely ; 
“T can’t do it,” he cried as if he argued 
with some other presence. ‘“There’s a 
rope around me neck, and the chances 
are all against me; it’s every man for 
himself now and no favor.” He threw 
his arms out before him as if to push 
the thought away from him and ran his 
fingers through his hair and over his 
face. All of his old self rose in him and 
mocked him for a weak fool, and showed 
him just how great his personal danger 
was, and so he turned and dashed for- 
ward on a run, not only to the street, 
but as if to escape from the other self 
that held him back. He was still with- 
out his shoes, and in his bare feet, and he 
stopped as he noticed this and turned 
to go up-stairs for them, and then he 
pictured to himself the baby lying as he 
had left her, weakly unconscious and 
with dark rims around her eyes, and he 
asked himself excitedly what he would 
do, if, on his return she should wake 
and smile and reach out her hands to 
him. 

“T don’t dare go back,” he said breath- 
lessly. ‘I don’t dare do it; killing’s 
too good for the likes of Pike McGone- 
gal, but I’m not fighting babies. An’ 
maybe, if I went back, maybe I wouldn’t 
have the nerve to leave her; I can’t do 
it,” he muttered, “I don’t dare go 
back.” But still he did not stir, but 
stood motionless with one hand trem- 
bling on the stair-rail and the other 
clenched beside him, and so fought it on 
alone in the silence of the empty build- 
ing. 

The lights in the stores below came 
out one by one, and the minutes passed 
into half hours, and still he stood there 
with the noise of the streets coming up 
to him below speaking of escape and of 
a long life of ill-regulated pleasures, and 
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up above him the baby lay in the dark- 
ness and reached out her hands to him 
in her sleep. 


The surly old Sergeant of the Twenty- 
first Precinct station-house had read 
the evening papers through for the third 
time and was dozing in the fierce lights 
of the gas-jet over the high desk when a 
young man with a white haggard face 
came in from the street with a baby in 
his arms. 

“T want to see the matron—quick,” he 
said. 

The surly old sergeant did not like 
the peremptory tone of the young man 
nor his general appearance, for he had no 
hat, nor coat, and his feet were bare, so 
he said, with deliberate dignity, that the 
matron was up-stairs lying down, and 
what did the young man want with her? 
“This child,” said the visitor in a queer 
thick voice, “she’s sick. The heat’s 
come over her and she ain’t had any- 
thing to eat for two days, an’ she’s starv- 
ing. Ring the bell for the matron, will 
yer, and send one of your men around 
for the house surgeon.” The sergeant 
leaned forward comfortably on _ his 
elbows, with his hands under his chin so 
that the gold lace on his cuffs shone 
effectively in the gas-light. He be- 
lieved he had a sense of humor and he 
chose this unfortunate moment to ex- 
hibit it. 

“Did you take this for a dispensary, 
young man?” he asked; “or,” he con- 
tinued, with added facetiousness, “a 
fondling hospital ?” 

The young man made one savage 
spring at the barrier in front of the high 
desk. “Damn you,” he panted, “ring 
that bell, do you hear me, or Ill pull 
you off that seat and twist your heart 
out.” 

The baby cried at this sudden outburst, 
and Rags fell back, patting it with his 
hand and muttering between his closed 
teeth. The sergeant called to the men 
of the reserve squad in the reading-room 
beyond, and to humor this desperate 
visitor, sounded the matron’s gong. 
The reserve squad trooped in leisurely 
with the playing cards in their hands 
and with their pipes in their mouths. 

“This man,” growled the sergeant, 
pointing with the end of his cigar to 
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Rags, “is either drunk, or crazy, or a 
bit of both.” 

The matron came down-stairs majes- 
tically, in a long loose wrapper, fanning 
herself with a palm-leaf fan, but when 
she saw the child, her majesty dropped 
from her like a cloak, and she ran to- 
ward her and caught the baby up in her 
arms. ‘You poor little thing,” she 
murmured, “and, oh, how beautiful!” 
Then she whirled about on the men of 
the reserve squad, ‘ You, Connors,” 
she said, “run up to my room and get 
the milk out of my ice-chest, and Moore, 
put on your coat and go around and tell 
the surgeon I want to see him. And one 
of you crack some ice up fine in a towel. 
Take it out of the cooler. Quick, now.” 

Raegan came up to her fearfully. “Is 
she very sick?” he begged, “she ain’t 
going to die, is she ?” 

“Of course not,” said the big matron, 
promptly, ‘but she’s down with the 
heat, and she hasn’t been properly cared 
for ; the child looks half-starved. Are 
you her father?” she asked, sharply. 
But Rags did not speak, for at the mo- 
ment she had answered his question and 
had said the baby would not die, he had 
reached out swiftly, and taken the child 
out of her arms and held it hard against 
his breast, as though he had lost herand 
some one had been just giving her back 
to him. 

His head was bending over her’s, and 
so he did not see Wade and Heffner, 
the two ward detectives, as they came in 
from the street, looking hot, and tired, 
and anxious. They gave a careless glance 
at the group, and then stopped with a 
start, and one of them gave a long, low 
whistle. 

“Well,” exclaimed Wade, with a 
gasp of surprise and relief. ‘So, Rae- 
gen, you're here, after all, are you? 
Well, you did give us a chase, you did. 
Who took you?” 

The men of the reserve squad, when 
they heard the name of the man for 
whom the whole force had been looking 
for the past two days, shifted their po- 
sitions slightly, and looked curiously at 
Rags, and the matron stopped pouring 
out the milk from the bottle in her hand 
and stared at him in frank astonishment. 
Raegen threw back his head and should- 
ers, and ran his eyes coldly over the 
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faces of the semicircle of 
men around him. 

“Who took me?” he be- 
gan, defiantly, with a swag- 
ger of braggadocio, and 
then, as though it were hard- 
ly worth while, and as though 
the presence of the baby lift- 
ed him above everything else, 
he stopped, and raised her 
until her cheek touched his 
own. It rested there a mo- 
ment, while Rags stood si- 
lent. 

“Who took me?” he re- 
peated, quietly, and without 
lifting his eyes from the 
baby’s face. “ Nobody took 
me,” he said. ‘I gave my- 
self up.” 


One morning, three months 
later, when Raegen had stop- 
ped his ice cart in front of 
my door I asked him whether 
at any time he had ever re- 
gretted what he had done. 

“Well, sir,” he said with 
easy superiority, “seeing 
that I’ve shook the gang, and 
that the Society's decided 
her folks ain’t fit to take 
care of her, we can’t help 
thinking we are better off, 
see? 

“ But, as for my ever re- 
eretting it, why, even when 
things was at the worst, when 
the case was going dead 
against me, and before that 
cop, you remember, swore 
to McGonegal’s drawing the 
pistol, and when I used to 
sit in the Tombs expecting I'd have to out her hands and kiss me through the 
hang for it. Well, even then, they used bars, why—they could have took me out 
to bring her to see me every day, and and hung me, and been damned to ’em, 
when they'd lift her up, and she’d reach for all I'd have cared.” 
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AMY ROBSART, KENILWORTH, AND WARWICK. 


By William H. Rideing. 


T must be with an un- 
Ya, avoidable pang of dis- 
(S34 appointment that the 
sentimental traveller 
alights at Warwick 
and finds engrafted on 
the old town so much 
that is new and pro- 
saic. The pictures of 
it that he has seen have never confessed 
to the modernization ; they have shown 
him only the open-framed, red-tiled, or 
thatched Elizabethan houses, with lat- 
ticed windows and projecting gables ; 
the bastions, escarpments, and skyward 
towers of the castle ; the ruined bridge 
across the Avon, with the disabling 
lapses in its span; the well-preserved 
antiquity of Lord Leicester’s Hospital. 
He has forgotten how artists separate 
what they desire from any commonplace 
environment, and he has thought of 
Warwick, and seen it through the eye of 
anticipation, as a place made up of an- 
cient buildings and ancient streets, a 
sleepy town, stealing down through time 
with an unchanged front and owing 
nothing to later days and later fashions. 

Alas! though these historical monu- 
ments are still there, many of their sur- 
roundings are not in keeping with them, 
but have the freshness, the unromantic 
and unmellowed properties of our own 
times. To what is new they seem to 
bear much the same proportion as the 
ancestral brooch and other trinkets 
which a woman attaches to a costume 
that in its other features is exclusively 
Vou. VIIL.—69 





modern—though this is only so long as 
our initiatory disappointment is allowed 
to prejudice our observation. It re- 
quires a spirited imagination to restore 
to those streets the Elizabethan proces- 
sion which throngs out of the pages of 
“ Kenilworth ”—the courtiers and swash- 
bucklers, Dick Hostler and Jack Pud- 
ding, Wayland Smith and Flivbertigib- 
bet, the gay-hearted Raleigh and the 
dark-browed Varney. The pressure of 
innovation comes to oppose their return, 
not only in the modernization of the 
streets, but in the intrusion at every 
point of assiduous, trifle-hunting tour- 
ists. 

Of these tourists there are probably 
two Americans to one Englishman. 
“Bless you, sir! I don’t know ’ow we 
could get hon without them,” the waiter 
at the ‘“‘ Warwick Arms” will tell you, af- 
ter wofully recounting the various causes 
of the decline in the town’s prosperity. 

All summer long you hear them scur- 
rying through the streets toward the 
Castle, or the Hospital, or St. Mary’s 
Church, with guide-books tucked under 
their arms and their satchels swelled by 
new souvenirs of travel in the shape 
of photographs, or paper-weights and 
ink-pots cast in the image of Leices- 
ter’s famous cognizance of the Bear 
and Ragged Staff. Their pursuit leaves 
no moment unmarked by achievement. 
Yesterday morning it was the Custom- 
house and the landing stage at Liver- 
pool, and since then they have been to 
Chester and Shrewsbury. To-day they 
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are debating how they shall apportion 
their time so that they may be in Lon- 
don to-morrow. Shall it be Shottery 
and Stratford, or Warwick and Kenil- 
worth? Shakespeare and Ann Hatha- 
way, or Leicester and Amy Robsart ? 
They glance at Vandyke’s equestrian 
portrait of Charles the First, so full of 
life that rider and horse seem to be ad- 
vancing down the corridor of the Castle ; 
smile at the huge caldron known as 
Guy’s porridge-pot ; listen to the legends 
of the pensioners at the Hospital; hov- 
er about the tombs in the Beauchamp 
Chapel, and read with questioning eyes 
the epitaph which describes Leicester as 
the best and dearest of husbands. Then 
we see them flying off to the station, or 
disappearing, with their trunks vividly 
labelled ‘‘ Wanted,” or “Not Wanted on 
the Voyage,” down the broad highway 
which leads through the matchless verd- 
ure of England to Kenilworth and Cov- 
entry. Those who do not touch at War- 
wick on their way from Liverpool to the 
Continent compass it on their return 
flight across the Atlantic. The bustle 
continues until summer ends, and we 
cannot wonder that the spectres of the 
past shun it, even though conjured and 
implored by an imagination fully pre- 
pared to rehabilitate them. 

But after September the visitors be- 
come infrequent, and the old town sinks 
into a torpor in which, as in the human 
countenance after a relapse from tem- 
porary stimulation, we can see and feel 
its real age. The furrows are deeper 
than we thought they were at first sight, 
and the survival of antiquity is more 
complete. One speculates as to how the 
place exists, unless it is on the harvest 
of the summer. High Street, up and 
down, between the two old gates, is 
empty, and a footfall reverberates in the 
disoccupation through long distances. 
The signs of the prosperous country 
town are not visible, though Warwick 
is the capital of the county and a parlia- 
mentary and municipal borough. There 
are no smart traps from neighboring 
manors with apple-faced English girls 
on the high box-seats and sleek grooms 
in attendance ; no farmers or yokels— 
seldom does one see a market wagon 
loaded up with fresh green stuff, or a 
fragrant hay-cart. Since, however, one 
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cannot make such a statement as this 
without incurring local displeasure and 
the peril of being confronted with fig- 
ures which, in the mind of the disputant, 
are sufficient of an answer to cover one 
with confusion, let us qualify it so far 
as to admit that we are merely recording 
an impression, and that the impression 
does not retain images of these things 
as it does of the vacancy and drowsiness 
which follow the departure of the tour- 
ists. There is nothing unfriendly in 
our intention, and it yet remains for us 
to say how charming and pervasive the 
inactivity and somnolency are, and how, 
when we yield to the effect of them, the 
harsher and more prosaic features of the 
town recede as in a mist, leaving what 
is old and mellowed all the more promi- 
nent, and making Warwick a very hab- 
itable place for kindred spirits, ghosts, 
and sentimentalists. 

At the very entrance of the town 
stands a house which, by the dignity of 
its proportions and the style of its archi- 
tecture, arrests attention. It is sadly 
out of repair, but it has a semi-baro- 
nial, semi-monastic grandeur in its de- 
cay. The grayness of its stone and 
the sagging tiled roof tell that it is at 
least twice a centenarian, and ivy and 
moss spread themselves over the wide- 
arched porch and over the windows, of 
which there are no less than nine, of 
enormous size, partitioned by stone 
mullions, and filled with small, greenish, 
leaded glass. The end windows swell 
out on both stories, and at the level of 
the five gables which spring along the 
roof they form balconies with carved 
stone parapets. An unobtrusive sign in 
the weedy, tangled garden, which is sep- 
arated from the street by iron railings, 
announces that a tapestried room may 
be seen between certain hours, and with 
a thrill of satisfaction the visitor who 
cares for the picturesque perceives, by 
another small sign, that there are “‘ Apart- 
ments to Let.” Originally the old house 
is said to have been a hospital of the 
Knights of St. John ; then it was aschool, 
and now so much of it as is habitable is 


rented by two pensioners of the Earl of 
Warwick to such as are willing to put 
up with the inconveniences inseparable 
from its dilapidation for the sake of 


living under so venerable a roof. Fora 
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very small sum per week you may have 
a sitting-room and bed-room. Imagine 
the sitting-room : about sixty feet long 
and twenty feet wide, with wainscoting 
of black oak, panelled and moulded 
from the floor to the groined stone ceil- 
ing, one end being formed by the mul- 
lioned leaded bay windows aforesaid, 
with tendrils of ivy creeping across the 
small panes of greenish glass. The 
light is never more than twilight, even 
at mid-day, and when you sit down to 
your chop in the evening, with one 
candle burning on the little table, you 
are girt by a shadowy and cavernous 
darkness. The bed-room is inferior only 
to the sitting-room in proportions, and 
for a couch you have a four-post bed. 
There are drawbacks to all this pictu- 
resqueness, as we have already intimated: 
there is no running water, except when 
it leaks in with the rain ; the leaded win- 
dows shake fearfully and are no match 
against the boisterous winds which slip 
in andstrike the tenant in the back ; the 
only illumination is by lamp and candle, 
andin “the dead vast and middle of the 
night” there are inexplicable rattlings 
as though the old knights, arisen from 
their tombs, were buckling on their 
armor for a newcrusade. Living in these 
old-fashioned quarters we feel that the 
gulf between Queen Elizabeth’s age and 
our own times is not so very wide, and 
from them it is not difficult to enter 
into the past, 

What Shakespeare is to Stratford, 
Leicester and Amy Robsart are to 
Warwick. They are the leading person- 
ages in the only drama the little town 
knows—the “stars” in a performance 
which is repeated so often that by com- 
parison a Chinese play is a mere inter- 
lude. We refresh our memories of 
them by reading “Kenilworth” again, 
and perhaps, it must be confessed, do 
not find it as absorbing as it was when 
we read it under an apple-tree, though 
our heresy may not be as flagrant as 
that of Mr. Howells. Where now is the 
soldier of fortune who can discourse 
as Mike Lambourne did, with all that 
facility of metaphor and expletive, so 
apt and so varied that they put us into 
good humor with the unconscionable 
villain ? All the characters in those days 
spoke in epigrams, even down to the 


hostler at the “Bonny Black Bear,” 
who, when Lambourne is in his cups, 
describes him as speaking “Spanish as 
one who has been in the Canaries.” 
What innuendo or quip finds Giles Gos- 
ling without a repartee—he who poet- 
izes his own sack so beautifully? “If 
you find better sack than that in the 
Shires or in the Canaries either, I would 
I may never touch either pot or penny 
more. Why, hold it up betwixt you 
and the light and you shall see the 
little motes dance in the golden liquor 
like dust in the sunbeam.” Knave and 
knight, the rustic boor and the gartered 
courtier have the same knack of saying 
what they have to say with Macaulay- 
like precision and with a like appre- 
ciation of antithesis and alliteration. 
There is some contemporary evidence 
that the subjects of the fiery Elizabeth 
garnished their speech no more nor set 
it in finer phrase than the subjects of 
Victoria ; no false modesty led them to 
mince matters and call a spade a silver 
spoon. But Scott’s characters have set 
speeches which they deliver are rotundo, 
spiced with color-giving adjectives and 
neat turns of wit: there is not a flash 
in the pan among them all. Is it life? 
Was it ever life? Did people three 
hundred years ago speak in this stilted, 
theatrical manner? ‘There, caitiff, is 
thy morning wage.” “Draw, dog, and 
defend thyself!” “Off, abject! Dar- 
est thou come betwixt me and mine 
enemy!” Perhaps there may be justi- 
fication for the assault Mr. Howells re- 
cently made on Scott, and at all events 
we advise those who have anathematized 
the courageous American critic to read 
their “Kenilworth” again, and not to 
hurl their stones until they have done so. 

But criticism is not part of our inten- 
tion, and we had better come back to 
our tourists, many of whom—we may 
say nearly all—have copies of “ Kenil- 
worth” under their arms and do not 
question or dispute the historical foot- 
hold which Scott claims for his charac- 
ters. We find even so brilliant a critic 
as Mr. William Winter espousing the 
legend with implicit faith, and confessing 
that as he presses to his lips a red rose, 
plucked in the garden of Kenilworth, 
he has the enviable sensation of touch- 


ing the lips of the lovely Amy, who“ out- 
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weighed England’s crown, and whose 
sad spirit is the everlasting genius of 
the place.” 

The three great sights of Warwick are 
the Castle, the Hospital, and the Beau- 
champ Chapel, in each of which we are 
reminded of the reality of Leicester, 
though there is but one trifling relic of 
Amy. The town itself is said to have 
been founded by Cymbeline, and it is 
mentioned in the Domesday-book as a 
borough containing no less than two 
hundred and sixteen houses. One of 
the first Earls was the famous Guy, who 
exceeded nine feet in height, and who 
slew a green dragon and a Saracen giant 
in single combat. The title has had 
many wearers—-the Beauchamps ; Rich- 
ard Neville, “ the king-maker ;” George 
Plantagenet and Edward Plantagenet. 
For forty-eight years it was dormant, 
and then it was conferred on that over- 
reaching John Dudley, the Duke of 
Northumberland, who lost his head 
finally, having done the same thing, met- 
aphorically, several times before, on Tow- 
er Hill. He was the father of Leices- 
ter, whose brother, Ambrose, then held 
the earldom. 

Out of the diamond panes of the 
chamber in our picturesque lodgings we 
look on the smooth grassy court of 
‘* New Bowling Green,” as the dwarfish 
little tavern calls itself, with a preposter- 
ous pretence to a youth which must have 
ended at least a century ago, and in the 
long, melodious English twilight we can 
hear the voices of the players softened 
to an AXolian pitch in the mild summer 
air. The inn is on a curving street 
which leads down to the Avon, and which 
has scarcely been touched by the tide 
of change that has been so busy with 
alterations elsewhere. Nearly all the 
houses are ancient, so old, so sunken, and 
so bent that one wonders why they do 
not collapse. The roofs sag, the fronts 
bulge, but age seems to have given them 
a malleable quality like whale - bone. 
The highest is not more than two very 
modest stories, the upper projecting over 
the lower, and resting on oaken brack- 
ets. They are all of the half-timbered 
variety, the huge beams being visible in 
front and freshly painted in broad black 
lines, while the material between them 
shows white or gray. So small are the 
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lattice windows, so low and narrow are 
the doors, that the people for whom 
they were built must have been inferior 
in stature to the Britons of to-day, and 
Earl Guy must indeed have been a phe- 
nomenon among them. Marked with 
age as they are, the cottages are very 
habitable however, and where an open 
door allows us to peep in, the interior 
shows us much comfort within a space 
inconceivable as to cubic feet. The 
stone floor is pipe-clayed ; a kettle sim- 
mers on the “hob ;” the crockery glis- 
tens on a sideboard, and there is evi- 
dence of a sociability which we should 
not be unwilling to share in the high- 
backed settle drawn up at right angles 
with the hearth. A thriving box of 
fuchsias and geraniums decorates the 
window, and at the threshold, in a wick- 
er cage, there is sure to be a bird—a 
starling, a lark, or a fat, confiding bul- 
finch. 

Such is the approach to the river by 
the way of Mill Street, and it was be- 
tween these very rows of cottages, as 
like as not, that Queen Bess passed on 
her journey from London to the revels 
at Kenilworth, with Leicester, Sussex, 
Raleigh, and Blount in her train. When 
we reach the brink of the river the 
scene is one such as England alone can 
show. Here there is another group of 
cottages, probably of later date, with 
long, narrow gardens, out of which 
breathes the scent of gillyflowers, mign- 
onette, sweet -brier, and moss- rose, a 
tangle of bloom woven as close as a 
fabric. The Avon comes down without 
a murmur or visible motion, between 
banks grassy and solid to the edge, 
without ooze or underbrush, carrying 
on its surface pictures of the sky, the 
fleecy clouds, and the willows which bend 
over and dip their slender branches 
into it. Then it is ruffled by a weir for 
a& moment, as an uneasy dream might 
agitate it, before it falls into a sounder 
sleep, and glides as peaceful as ever on 
its course to Stratford. After the weir 
a& new vision appears on the placid sur- 
face—a vision of a great medieval 
stronghold, towered and battlemented, 
which springs like a precipice out of the 
foliage along the margin. It has an 
aérial, phantasmal, insubstantial air as it 
floats on the stream, but as we look up 
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from the foot of Mill Street it is veri- 
fied, battlement by battlement, tower by 
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is a matter of some mystery, for in one 
place Scott tells us that Amy and her 


Warwick. 


The Street—Warwick. 


tower, in the walls of Warwick Castle. 
Higher up the river is a handsome 
bridge with carvings and stone balus- 
ters, a bridge of respectable age ; but the 
bridge by which Elizabeth came here on 
that memorable occasion, when she was 
as much bent on twisting the secret of 
Amy Robsart out of Leicester’s heart as 
on pleasure, is in ruins before us. The 
arches are gone and the piers alone 
stand out of the stream, their stones 
quite concealed by moss and ivy. 

According to the novel, while the 
Queen was making her way to Kenil- 
worth in state, poor Amy, alarmed by 
the conduct of Varney and Foster, was 
flying from Cumnor Hall in the same 
direction, resolved to throw herself upon 
the mercy and affection of Leicester. 
Surely lady never was in sorrier plight 
than she in that company of mounte- 
banks, with only Wayland Smith to pro- 
tect her and provide for her, though 
Wayland, it should be said, deserves to 
rank as high on the roll of “ gentlemen 
in fiction,” when Mr. Stevenson comes 
to revise it, as any of the more beruffled 
and bejewelled personages of “ Kenil- 
worth.” 

What their route from Cumnor was 
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escort avoided Warwick, and then that 
they travelled to Kenilworth by the way 
of Warwick and Coventry, the latter a 
rather inexplicable proceeding, for Ken- 
ilworth is between the two. Perhaps 
they struck off from the main road, be- 
fore reaching Waawick, and in that case 
we can imagine them trudging wearily 
through the quaint villages of Bishop’s 
Tachbrook, Offchurch, and Cubbington. 
These places looked much the same then 
as they do now, and if we should see an 
Elizabethan figure at the door of one of 
the thatched cottages we should hardly 
suspect it to be a masquerade. Changes 
are infrequent and slow in their opera- 
tion in nooks of this sort, and a new 
window here, or a chimney there, is the 
only alteration a revisiting spirit could 
discover after an absence of a duration 
compared with which its mortal life would 
seem less than infancy. The crouching 
little church at the bend of the road, 
with its square Norman tower, was old 
and gray in Elizabeth’s time, and the 
wind and rain have done little more 
in the interval than bevel the edges of 
the stones in the wall and flatten the 
jaws of the hideous gargoyles. Nodoubt 
the peasants we see are lineal descend- 
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ants of those who joined in the throng 
which filled every approach to Kenil- 
worth on the occasion of the féte. “ Fore- 
fathers and foremothers,” as Hawthorne 
says, writing of this neighborhood in 
“ Our Old Home,” “have grown up to- 
gether, intermarried and died, through 
a long succession of lives, without any 
intermixture of new elements, till family 
features and character are all run in the 
same inevitable mould. Life is there 
fossilized in its greenest leaf. The man 
who died yesterday, or ever so long ago, 
walks the village street to-day, and 
chooses the same wife that he married a 
hundred years since, and must be buried 
again to-morrow under the same kindred 
dust that has already covered him half a 
score of times. The stone threshold of 
his cottage is worn away with his hob- 
nailed footsteps shuffling over it from 
the reign of the first Plantagenet to that 
of Victoria.” 

The wear of season and age, which 
have not impaired the habitableness of 
these humble dwellings, become elo- 
quent, however, in the castle at Ken- 
ilworth, which might have been ex- 
pected to outlast them for many a year. 
Leicester's palace, that noble struct- 
ure which, dating from the time of Hen- 
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ry L, often sheltered kings, is now but 
a ruin, with stairways leading only half- 
way from floor to floor, and no other 
roof than the sky in any of its chambers. 
Still, enough of it remains to enable us to 
trace nearly all the incidents of the story 
as Scott describes them in the romance ; 
and stimulated by the rhythmic cumula- 
tive splendor of those portions of the 
narrative which bear all readers along 
with impetuous fascination, the visitors 
witness, when they are sufficiently im- 
aginative, the re-enactment of Amy's ad- 
ventures. Here is the point at which the 
giant warder was posted, past whom she 
stole with Wayland, while Flibbertigib- 
bet restored to the memory of the huge 
creature his part in the coming masque ; 
here was Mervyn’s Tower, where she 
sought shelter in the hope of being able 
to communicate with the Earl, and where 
she was discovered by Lambourne and 
Tressilian ; here may yet be seen the 
great hall in which the throne was placed, 
and here, in the Pleasaunce, was the 
grotto in whose cool recess Amy con- 
cealed herself and was discovered by 
the Queen. The tourists are strong in 
faith, and do not attempt to separate the 
component admixture of truth and fic- 
tion ; the novel is a guide-book to them, 
and Wayland, Flib- 
bertigibbet, Tres- 
silian, and Lam- 
bourne are all 
accepted as histori- 
cal personages. Not 
in all the chronicles 
of England is there 
a chapter equal in 
magnetism to the 
story set forth by 
Scott of the love of 
this unhappy coun- 
try girl. 

At Cumnor there 
is much less to sub- 
stantiate the ro- 
mance than here. 
Notastone remains 
of the Hall, and 
even its site is ob- 
literated. The inn 
is called the “ Black 
Bear,” but it is not 
the prosperous, 
comfortable hostel- 
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ry over which Giles Gosling presided twelve poor brethren, tenants and retain- 


with such good humor and tact—“ mod- 


ers of his or of his heirs. Each pen- 


erate in his reckonings, prompt in his sioner receives eighty pounds a year and 








The Bowling Green, Warwick, 


payments, having a cellar of sound liquor, 
a ready wit, and a pretty daughter.” Such 
inn-keepers have gone out of fashion with 
such shop-keepers as Master Goldthread, 
the mercer. The old church, in which 
Papist and Puritan have preached and 
prayed, has not disappeared, but the 
testimony it bears throws doubt on the 
authenticity of the story that Anthony 
Foster is buried in the chancel—“he 
they called Tony Fire-the-Fagot, because 
he brought a light to kindle the pile 
round Latimer and Ridley when the 
wind blew out Jack Thong’s torch, and 
no man there would give him light for 
love or money.” He lies side by side, in 
effigy, with his wife, and is extolled in 
good Latin as a man of many virtues. 
Coming back to Warwick, we find a 
few more threads to pick up, especially 
in the Hospital, which is Leicester’s most 
effective monument. Before the Refor- 
mation it was the home of a monastic 
order, but was bestowed on him by the 
Queen, and by him endowed for the shel- 
ter and maintenance of a master and 


has private lodgings within the Hospi- 
tal, in addition to common privileges in 
kitchen, kitchen-garden, and chapel. So 
liberal is the management, so ample the 
provision, so free the benevolence from 
the stigma and parade of charity, that 
the inmates may well be envied ; but, with 
the perversity of human nature, they 
sometimes mutter against their lot, in- 
stead of constantly blessing the memory 
of their patron. The bear and ragged 
staff, the motto and initials of Dudley, 
are visible at every point in the quaint 


buildings, and in the kitchen we are 


shown afaded bit of embroidery, glazed 
in an oaken frame, which is said to be 
the needlework of Amy Robsart—a tradi- 
tion so insecure at the roots that it puts 
us in mind of that epigram of Mr. Hen- 


ry James concerning the method of 


Taine: “A thin soil of historical evi- 
dence is made to produce luxuriant flow- 
ers of deduction.” But centuries shrink 
into neighborly and speakable distance 
here, and allow us to fancy that the ver- 


ification by living witness of the tradi-- 
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tion is almost possible. The past is 
completely ours in that snug kitchen. 
All the oak of rafter, casing, and wain- 
scot is darkened to ebony with age, but 
in a perfect state of preservation. The 
floor is of red tiles, and the low white 
ceiling is held up by blackened beams. 
There is a fireplace so capacious that all 
the pensioners might cook their dinners 
at once, and a settle, adorned with the 
omnipresent bear, on which all of them, 
sitting together, might afterward smoke 
their pipes, as, indeed, they frequent- 
ly do. The light, sifting through the 
hinged, leaded windows, set in stone 
mullions, burnishes antiquated arms and 
armor hung upon the walls, and brings 
out the sheen on the fragment of Amy 
Robsart’s embroidery. Even after night- 
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brackets, the buildings form within a 
quadrangle, and here the brick-work is 
picked out with the sixteen quarterings 
of Leicester’s arms, richly emblazoned, 
and along the mouldings of the galleries, 
in old English text, illuminated and 
sunken in the oak run various rules for 
the government of the inmates—‘‘ Honor 
all Men”—“ Fear God ”—“ Honor the 
King ’— “Love the Brotherhood ”— 
“ Be kindly affectioned one to Another ” 
“He that ruleth over Men must be 
Just.” 

On the highest spot in the town 
stands St. Mary’s Church, its lofty 


tower visible for miles around, across 
field and hedge-row, and its chimes 
pealing like music from heaven over the 
fair English landscape. 


Here, in the 
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In the Kitchen, Leicester Hospital, built 1571. 


fall there is enough light from the fire 
that is always kept burning to show the 
motto across the hearth, “ Droit et loyal,” 
the initials R. L., and the date, 1571. 
Presenting to the street a many- 
gabled front, with peaked windows, 
open timbers, hinged lattices, and carved 


Beauchamp chapel, under canopies of 
lace-like stone and screens of artistically 
wrought metal, lies Leicester, surround- 
ed by his coroneted kinsmen and for- 
mer Earls of Warwick. There is no 
allusion to Amy, no memento of her. 
Another wife reposes with him, her 
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hands piously clasped in prayer as his 
are. The effigy shows him as a solemn- 
faced, bearded man, the picture of con- 
jugal propriety, and, if epitaphs are to 
be believed, no man was ever more 
maligned than this gallant and ambi- 
tious courtier of Queen Elizabeth’s. 
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the earldom. Her marriage was not se- 
cret, but was solemnized in the pres- 
ence of Edward VI., who records the 
fact in his diary and expresses his ap- 
preciation of the amusement afterward 
afforded him by “certain gentlemen 
that did strive who should first take 


away a goose’s head which was hanged 
alive on two crossposts.” Leicester was 
married secretly, though not to her. 
It was to Lady Sheffield, thirteen years 
after Amy’s death and two years previ- 
ous to the revels. Amy’s father was not 
Sir Hugh, but Sir John Robsart, not a 


The researches of George Adlard * and 
others have completely undermined the 
foundations of Scott’s romance. Amy 
Robsart never was Countess of Leices- 
ter. How could she have been when her 
husband was not created an Earl till 
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The Gate, Leicester Hospital. 


Knight of Devon, but a Knight of Nor- 
folk. Scott, indeed, has not allowed 
himself to be hampered by any rigid 
adherence to historic truth, though it 
is true that Amy died mysteriously at 


three years after her death? She did 
not appear at the Kenilworth revels, 
for the castle only came to Leicester with 


* Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester: A Critical 


Inquiry. By George Adlard. London, 1870. 
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Cumnor Hall, and that Leicester felt the story is, the audience listen to it 
himself called upon to disprove the again with undiminished interest, and 


suspicion which pre- 
vailed that he had con- 
nived at her taking off. 
That he was indifferent 
to her is shown by his 
actions and by his cor- 
respondence. Beyond 
this Scott’s authority 
seems to have been a 
mysterious and melo- 
dramatic Jesuit named 
Parsons, whose charges 
against Leicester were 
repeated at a later pe- 
riod by that garrulous 
old chronicler, Ash- 
mole. Let us not be 
too exacting, however. 
Truth even wavers on 
the lips of History her- 
self when she discards 
the masquerade of the 
historical novel and 
puts on the academic 
silk. And it is to be 
noted that the fable of 
Amy Robsart con- 
vinces the mind of the 
rustic when fact goes, 
unheeded, in at one 
ear and out at the 
other. Listen to the 
sounds from the canvas 
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theatre in the field on the Coventry audibly sob as the corpulent Tressilian 
road. They are playing a dramatiza- pumps up his reproaches against the 


tion of “ Kenilworth,” 


and, familiar as wayward heroine. 








tue REED FLATER. 
By Duncan Campbell Scott. 


By a dim shore where water darkening 
Took the last light of spring, 

I went beyond the tumult, harkening 
For some diviner thing. 


Where the bats flew from the black elms like leaves, 
Over the ebon pool 

Brooded the bittern’s cry, as one that grieves 
Lands ancient, bountiful. 


I saw the fire-flies shine below the wood 
Above the shallows dank, 

As Uriel from some great altitude, 
The planets rank on rank. 


And now unseen along the shrouded mead 
One went under the hill; 

He blew a cadence on his mellow reed, 
That trembled and was still. 


It seemed as if a line of amber fire 
Had shot the gathered dusk, 

As if had blown a wind from ancient Tyre 
Laden with myrrh and musk. 


He gave his luring note amid the fern 
Its enigmatic fall, 

Haunted the hollow dusk with golden turn 
And argent interval. 


I could not know the message that he bore, 
The springs of life from me 

Hidden ; his incommunicable lore 
As much a mystery. 


And as I followed far the magic player 
He passed the maple wood, 

And when I passed the stars had risen there, 
And there was solitude. 
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By George A. Hibbard. 


T was a minute past 
the time when the 
“through” night ex- 
press should start, but 
still the ponderous en- 
gine stood motionless, 
the steam escaping 
sa \. with a terrific roar, 
and mounting high in the air, first. in a 
vigorous jet, and then spreading in dull, 
whitened clouds that soon mingled with 
and were lost in the denser mass and 
greater volume of the rolling smoke. The 
hands of the illuminated clock, placed on 
the depot wall, had passed the points on 
the dial that indicated the hour of de- 
parture, and now stood at not more than 
a minute after; but even so small a 
particle of time was of importance, for 
this, the night express, was the parti- 
cular feature of this particular road, 
and to get it to its destination at 
the advertised instant was the duty 
and pride of every employé; for this, 
every resource of the great corporation 
was employed, every sacrifice of other 
considerations made. Over those miles 
and miles of shining rails, on which the 
train must run all night, lay the road 
from West to East and from East to 
West, and upon the speed and certainty 
with which they were covered depended 
many an important affair—the success 
or failure of a venture, sometimes the 
life or death of a Cause. 
The station-master hurried up to the 
engine and looked in the window. 
“ What’s the matter, Irby?” he said 
to the engineer. 
**Spurlock’s not here,” answered the 
Vou. VIII.—71 


man, who sat on the narrow, transverse 
seat in the cab, with his hand on the 
heavy, shining, round-tipped handle of 
the reverse-lever. 

“Where is he?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Irby. “He 
stepped off five minutes ago, saying he’d 
be back directly.” 

“Tf he isn’t here in thirty seconds 
Tl have to give you another fireman.” 

Everything indicated readiness for de- 
parture. The loungers along the broad, 
cemented walk of the station—those 
who had sought a little exercise before 
the long, cramped ride—had mounted 
to the cars; and the porters, after pick- 
ing up the little stools placed before the 
steps of the “sleepers,” stood ready all 
along the line to swing themselves on to 
the platforms as soon as the series of 
jarring jerks with which a train straight- 
ens itself out for work, indicated that 
the “7.30” was off. 

The scene as it now presented itself 
—a minute and more after the time 
when “No. 47” should have been under 
way — was characteristically American, 
for nowhere else in the world is quite 
its like to be found. The huge arched 
station (so large that, numerous as were 
the hard, clear, powerful electric lights, 
there still were left many areas of gloom) 
echoed and re-echoed with multitudin- 
ous sounds, and, closing your eyes, you 
might almost have imagined yourself in 
an asylum for demented noises, the air 
was so burdened with the sustained up- 
roar, distressed by such brazen clangor, 
torn by so many a wild shriek. The 
gleaming steel rails banded the broad, 
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boarded space, stretching in innumera- 
ble lines far across to the opposite wall ; 
now running with the parallel exact- 
ness of a copy-book ; now crossing and 
recrossing each other in what seemed 
inextricable confusion. Long strings of 
cars, their windows all aglow, stood 
here or there—just arrived, or just on 
the point of leaving—this train “in,” af- 
ter having run all day along the shores 
of the great lakes; that ready to plunge 
into the dark Pennsylvania forests, and 
hurry away, perhaps, past some flaming 
oil-well into the more distant coal-fields. 
People swarmed everywhere — passen- 
gers and employés, baggage-men, brake- 
men, and express-men. Heavy trucks, 
overloaded with luggage, were wildly 
trundled through the place ; small iron 
carriages, piled high with mail - bags, 
were recklessly rolled past ; and in and 
out darted the bearers of flaming torches 
that cast a wild glare about them as they 
moved, who, with long-handled hammers 
tested the car-wheels with ringing blows. 
And away in the distance, where the im- 
mense, arched opening of the station 
permitted a glimpse of the darkness 
beyond, gleamed innumerable lights— 
green, red and orange—some stationary 
and arranged in complex designs, others 
swinging in eccentric circles, or flitting 
like the ignes fatui of swamp-lands, 
along the ground, now appearing and 
now disappearing. 

“Here he comes!” shouted a voice 
somewhere in remote darkness. 

“Hurry up,” commanded the station- 
master; and, with a running accom- 
paniment of questions, exhortations, 
and admonitions, lit up by some scat- 
tered execrations, a slight man, dressed 
in the blackened and greasy overalls 
and “jumper” of a laborer, ran along 
the walk and mounted the engine. 

“Let her go, Dan,” he said. 

The engineer glanced at the conductor 
leaning against the wall ; saw him quickly 
shut his watch and wave his hand. One 
pull on a lever, already under his hand, 
and the piston-rods began to glide out 
and in, the huge driving-wheels to re- 
volve, and the train, with almost a dis- 
locating shock, so hurried had been the 
start, was finally off. 

“ What was it, Jeff?” said Irby. 

“Why,” answered Spurlock, with a 


hardly perceptible hesitation, “a little 
celebration of my own. Do you forget 
what night it is?” 

“No,” answered the other and older 
man, a trifle sharply. “But what did 
you promise me?” 

“Tt’sonly once ayear,” responded Spur- 
lock, sullenly, “and I haven't touched a 
thing for ten weeks.” 

Irby did not answer, but peered out 
into the darkness through the narrow 
cab window. 

The depot had been left behind, and 
the engine was now passing through 
the outer business belt of the great city. 
Huge, silent warehouses, with their shut- 
ters closed, quite as if they had gone to 
sleep with iron lids shut over their in- 
numerable eyes, were to be seen along 
the deserted streets; high chimneys 
here and there rose above the roofs— 
they might have been columns support- 
ing the leaden sky—the dull clouds of 
smoke that lazily seemed to overflow 
them only distinguishable from the 
dark heavens by their greater density. 
It had been snowing during the early 
evening, but the flakes had melted as 
they fell, and the ill-paved roads were 
full of spreading pools that caught the 
rays cast by the glowing embers in the 
engine’s fire-box, and, seeming to hold 
them for an instant in dull reflection, 
threw them weakly back. And now the 
pavements cease altogether; no longer 
are there any gas-lamps or electric 
lights to reveal the dripping squalor, 
but as one looks ahead there are to be 
seen by the spreading illumination of 
the headlight only the shining, converg- 
ing rails, and between them, and on 
either side, the sodden, half-frozen earth. 
Now only infrequent buildings start into 
view; but there appear instead long, 
shadowy lines of freight-cars, apparently 
innumerable, drawn up on either side 
of the track, by which the engine thun- 
ders with reverberating clatter — the 
strange but still familiar characters. 
letters, and names on their many-col- 
ored sides—the stars, the diamonds, the 
crosses, the often-repeated initials, the 
numbers, reaching sometimes into the 
tens of thousands—only showing for an 
instant in the dim rays cast by the single 
light in the engine, and then quickly 
blotted out by the broad hand of dark- 
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ness. At length those, too, are gone, and 
now there is nothing to be seen but the 
occasional hut of some switch-tender, 
and the constantly recurring telegraph 
poles that so rapidly flash in and out of 
sight. Far behind appears in the sky a 
dull, orange glow that marks the posi- 
tion of the town that has been left be- 
hind, but all before is unbroken black- 
ness. Now, at last, the train has reached 
the open country, Irby pushes the 
throttle-valve still further open, and the 
engine, with a quiver, almost such as a 
spirited horse will give at the touch of 
the spur, plunges more swiftly forward, 
and finally tears along at almost full 
running speed, over fifty miles an hour 
through the night. 

The narrow place in which the men 
are seated, face to face, is but dimly illu- 
minated. They are neither of them par- 
ticularly exceptional-looking persons ; 
you might see their like almost any 
day through an engine’s window and 
not turn to look again, and still their 
faces are not without a certain stern sig- 
nificance—the significance to be found 
in the countenances of most men who 
have for any length of time held what 
might be called “non-commissioned ” 
office in the army of labor, where, 
though opportunity of honor is rare, re- 
sponsibility is great and incessant. 

Irby, ten years the older of the two, 
heavy, but with a muscular strength that 
enables him to move with perfect ease 
in spite of his stoutness, has in his 
countenance that indescribable some- 
thing that indicates firmness, even obsti- 
nacy ; while in the mobile features, more 
shifting glance, and more changeful ex- 
pression of his companion you could as 
readily detect the equally evident, but 
more subtle evidences of weakness and 
irresolution. And yet he was a pretty 
fellow enough with his thick, lustrous, 
black hair, and his small, pointed mus- 
tache, his highly colored cheeks and his 
dull, dark eyes. Of graceful build too— 
his belt was drawn about a waist as 
small almost as a woman’s—slight but 
lithesome, a man to surprise you with 
unsuspected strength. 

* Don’t it make you feel, Dan, as if 
we were regularly out in the cold,” he 
said, “to be on this job to-night ?” 

“Well, you see,” answered Irby, argu- 
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mentatively, “all the other boys have 
got sweethearts or wives, and it’s only 
natural they should want the evening to 
themselves. Now what’s Christmas Eve 
to us—you, who haven’t got a belonging 
in the world, as you say, and I 

Irby paused, whether or not he saw 
something worthy of attention in what 
seemed the impenetrable night, Spur- 
lock could not determine, but the en- 
gineer looked through the window with 
what appeared increased attention. 

“°Tain’t much like one’s general no- 
tion of a Christmas,” he added at length. 

“No,” answered Spurlock. 

Neither spoke again for some time, 
and Spurlock busied himself with the 
flapping canvas curtain that gave doubt- 
ful shelter to the occupants of the cab, 
for the icy wind blew briskly as the 
scudding clouds attested. 

“Let me see,” said Irby at length. 
“This time of the year rather lends it- 
self to reckoning—how long is it now 
that we've travelled along together ? ” 

“Going on eight months,” answered 
Spurlock, “from the time when you 
first set me straight.” 

Irby glanced across at the man before 
him. ° “Set him straight.” Yes, he had 
“set him straight,” and the memory 
came to him of what Spurlock had been, 
a picture rose before him of how Spur- 
lock looked when he first saw him. A 
thin, bent form, with pallid face, and 
trembling, it would almost seem palsied, 
hands, dressed in a mysterious garment 
that was only a remote suggestion of a 
coat, and with all his other clothes cor- 
respondingly frayed and tattered. A 
being, coming from no one knew where, 
and going no one cared whither—slink- 
ing out to bask in the sunshine, as if 
doubtful if the world, which afforded 
him so little, might not grudge and deny 
him even this; leading one of those 
mysterious, almost reptilian existences 
in the dark holes and corners of the 
earth, which, were they not so common, 
would seem more awful and more signi- 
ficant, but which, seen every day, we 
searcely notice and easily allow to pass 
from memory. 

Irby had first seen the ill-looking 
creature loitering about the confines of 
the station, sometimes penetrating even 
to the engine-yard and standing at gaze 
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before the big, resplendent, perfectly 
“roomed ” locomotive—looking at it 
revengefully, as if resentful of the fact 
that this thing of iron and steel should 
receive such care, when he, a creature of 
flesh and blood, was so destitute. Such 
as he was, he had been the jest, the jeer 
of the whole place. There was no one 
so insignificant that he did not dare to 
scoff at him, and it seemed that there 
was no indignity that the poor creature 
would not endure. But one day from 
his lofty post Irby had noticed that a 
row was going on. In that neighbor- 
hood—in the circles in which his loco- 
motive moved, that was a thing of no 
uncommon occurrence, but this particu- 
lar difficulty seemed more serious than 
was commonly the case. 

“ What’s the matter ?” he shouted. 

“Joe Bannager’s been givin’ the 
tramp mor’n he can stand an’ he’s showed 
fight,” was the answer. 

Irby let himself down from the engine 
and joined the crowd just in time to see 
the burly Bannager very neatly knocked 
out of time by the now animated vaga- 
bond, to the admiration of the on-lookers. 

“Tf you’ve got spirit enough for that,” 


said Irby, looking curiously at the now 
erect figure of the stranger, “ you’ve 


got spirit enough to be aman. Come 
with me.” 

He had taken Spurlock over to the 
engine, and in its torrid shade had in- 
spected him more thoroughly. 

“If I gave you money, would you 
drink it up ?” he asked. 

“Try me and see,” said the man. 

Irby handed him a bill, and the next 
day there had appeared before him a 
person whom he did not at first recog- 
nize. It was Spurlock, decked in a suit 
of the poorest clothing, but clean and 
decent looking. 

“Give me something to do,” he had 
said. 

Irby had again looked at him scruti- 
nizingly. It had always been his—Irby’s 
—boast, that he knewa man, when he saw 
one, who had anything in him, and after 
a moment's contemplation, which the 
other had borne unflinchingly, he spoke 
doubtfully. 

“My fireman’s laid up, perhaps I 
might get you taken on.” 

“All right,” answered Spurlock. 


“You've picked me out of the gutter, 
now set me on the walk.” 

And this, Irby, thought, was the same 
man who now sat opposite to him. 
Indeed, Spurlock had changed. As 
he quickly emerged from his state of 
degradation, he displayed unexpected 
intelligence, exhibiting a surprising 
knowledge about all sorts of unlikely 
things. Irby, who had started in life 
with only a limited knowledge of read- 
ing and writing, but who had graduated 
long ago with “honors” from the great 
University of the Newspapers, was thor- 
oughly able to appreciate higher ac- 
quirements than his own, and both mar- 
velled and admired. Spurlock never 
spoke of his past, and Irby had never 
asked him a question. That it was not 
the usual past of a man in his position 
Irby felt sure ; but they were both of that 
world that should in truth be called the 
“ oreat world,” instead of the insignifi- 
cant portion that now bears that name, 
where few questions are asked, for the 
reason that a close knowledge of the 
strange haps and mishaps of life has 
dulled curiosity. Day and night they 
had travelled together in the little cab, 
over thousands of miles, through heat 
and cold, through storm and sunshine, 
and gradually there had grown up in 
Irby a real friendship for this being 
whom he had, as it were, created. He 
looked at Spurlock, and reflecting that 
had it not been for him, the alert, self- 
respecting man, who was now his com- 
panion would have been in a pauper’s 
grave or leading a life than which any 
death would be better, he took credit to 
himself for what he could almost regard 
as his handiwork, and beamed upon 
him with something like affection. 

“Seeing the time it is,” said Spurlock, 
at length, “I’ve got a Christmas present 
for you, Dan, and I don’t know but I 
might as well give it to you now as 
another time.” 

He reached up and took down his 
coat from the place where it hung, then 
drawing out a tobacco-pouch, cheaply 
embroidered, handed it across to the 
engineer. Irby took it, opened it, and 
found instead of tobacco, a carefully 
folded bill. 

“The money you lent me that time, 
you know,” explained Spurlock. 
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Irby stretched out his hand, with the 
powerful, blunted fingers, to the young- 
er, man who took it and shook it rough- 
ly with an awkward consciousness. Nei- 
ther spoke. 

The wide plains that lay around the 
city—mere bare, uncultivable barrens, 
—had been swiftly traversed, and now 
the track ran over land partly uncleared. 
In and out it darted through the thick 
woods, plunging into the narrow open- 
ings among the dark, serried trunks and 
spreading branches, as if into some 
tunnelled mountain. 

“You've been the making of me, 
Dan,” Spurlock went on, “and if I come 
to anything now it'll be your doing.” 

“The engine’s seemed a different 
place since you’ve been on it, Jeff,” he 
said, quietly, ‘an’ so I guess we're 
square.” 

Another of those long silences fol- 
lowed, which will occur between people 
who are constantly together—one of 
those pauses that indicate intimacy more 
fully than any speech. 

“T wasn’t always what you found me, 
Dan,” said Spurlock, finally. 

Irby glanced at his companion. 

“But I began bad,” the other went 
on, “and I kept on growing worse. I 
was the black sheep of a particularly 
white flock, and, by contrast, my color 
only showed up the more. Where I was 
born, or what or when, don’t matter. 
I wouldn’t like to show disrespect for 
any of my highly respectable relations by 
bringing them into any such unfortu- 
nate society as mine.” 

He paused, and the expression of reck- 
lessness that had lain on his counten- 
ance, almost like a mask—so evidently 
unnatural was it—seemed suddenly to 
be snatched away. 

“The fiend take it, Dan,” said he, 
“there’s something in this cursed time 
that sets you remembering.” 

Irby’s face darkened ; it appeared as 
if the past had also come up before him 
with unusual vividness, and that the vi- 
sion was disquieting and painful. 

*T don’t think I ever came near being 
respectable in my life but once,” con- 
tinued Spurlock, dully, almost as if some 
strange power were forcing him to speak 
—as if volition had nothing to do with 
it. 


“ But,” he went on, “we're generally 
standing on the ground even when we're 
looking at the clouds. Oh, of course it 
was a woman that did it. You, Dan, 
you can’t understand that ; you—you’ve 
the face of a true misogynist. You 
see,” he broke out, “I haven't forgot 
all that my little ‘fresh-water’ college 
taught me. You're the kind that are 
superior to that inferior influence.” ‘I 
really believe that I could have re- 
formed then,” murmured Spurlock after 
another pause, “for Ilovedher. Strange 
how you feel when you really love a 
woman. There seems to come out of 
the very holes and corners of your be- 
ing, feelings and sentiments and aspira- 
tions that you never knew you had be- 
fore. Mind I don’t say that the same 
cause doesn’t sometimes work a very dif- 
ferent way on your nature—doesn’t stir 
up and set moving a number of dark, 
hideous things also—passions, jealou- 
sies, hatreds—that you never suspect- 
ed were in you. Oh, it’s a queer thing 
this love—it’s like a streak of varnish 
across the natural wood that brings out 
the beauty of the grain and the ugliness 
of the knots as well. I loved her from the 
first time I set my eyes on her pretty, 
pale face. Oh, don’t be frightened. I’m 
not going to tell you a yarn, for there’s 
none to tell. But Agnes Holcombe was 
the only one who could ever have made 
anything out of me.” 

“Women,” said Irby, slowly, “do a 
deal of good when they don’t—do a deal 
of harm.” 

“She could have been the making of 
me. But circumstances " 

“ How long ago was it?” interrupted 
Irby. 

** About eighteen months.” 

“ Kighteen months.” With the in- 
stinct that leads every one to measure 
the nearness or remoteness of an event 
by its relation in time to their own lives, 
Irby thought of himself as he had been 
a year and ahalf before. That, he re- 
membered, was before his quarrel with 
Mabel — before the final separation. 
He ground his teeth in sudden rage. 
Could he not get the miserable affair 
out of his mind; must everything he 
heard or saw always serve to remind 
him of it? 

The train had now for some time been 
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on its way, dashing by isolated farm- 
houses, usually, at this hour, merely 
black shapes in the dim landscape, but 
to-night with windows all alight; past 
scattered groups of cottages where the 
smoke, rolling comfortably from the 
chimneys suggested glowing and gener- 
ous hearths; in and out of villages ; 
where a quickly opened, quickly closed 
door would often suddenly disclose some 
bright interior. And now the spread- 
ing glow in the sky before them proved 
that they were again approaching a 
city. Stronger, brighter, more diffused 
it grew as the train spun swiftly on; and 
finally the many detached points of light 
showed that they were quite near. Again 
the engine plunged among long lines 
of coal-trucks and freight-cars—again 
clattered by the echoing walls of great 
factories, and finally, at decreased speed, 
puffed into the city. As it chanced 
in this particular place the tracks lay 
along streets that crossed some of the 
great thoroughfares, and sometimes for 
a short distance even ran in them. It 
was hardly more than nine o’clock, and 
the sidewalks were thronged. It seemed 
as if the whole town had turned out, and 


yet there must have been many who were 


at home. Every shop was open—was 
brilliant with the best display it was 
possible for it tomake. Here, as at the 
place they had left, it had evidently been 
snowing during the day, but here the 
wind had blown boisterously and long 
enough to dry the walks and bring a 
crackling sheet of ice on the surface of 
the street puddles. There was a brisk- 
ness in the air well accordant with the 
time, and there was an animation in the 
crowd that clearly indicated that it was 
no concourse such as might ordinarily 
be found in and before the stores. It 
was much larger, it was much more 
alert, and it was much more self-satis- 
fied and self-important ; certainly it was 
much jollier. You might have jostled 
it as much as you pleased without excit- 
ing anything but good-natured remon- 
strance, you could tread on its toes with 
nearly perfect impunity. It was a true 
Christmas crowd in every aspect and ev- 
ery attribute—baskets, bundles, and all 
—and as the great engine slowly ground 
its way along, the bell sounding with 
regular brazen clang, the two men in the 
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cab gazed upon the animated spectacle 
with greedy eyes. They looked upon it 
all as aliens in a double sense—separat- 
ed from it in situation and in mood— 
and the knowledge of their twofold re- 
moteness filled each with a rebellious 
bitterness that strengthened as they went 
on. It all seemed like some mocking 
show prepared for their special tor- 
ment—some deluding mirage as tantal- 
izing as the semblance of water is to 
the thirsty traveller of the desert. 

The stop in the dark, nearly deserted 
depot, was not long, and soon they were 
out again in the populous quarters of 
the town. It was Christmas time at its 
brightest and best—cheerful Noél in its 
most comfortable mood. It was Christ- 
mas Eve—more mirthful, better perhaps 
than Christmas itseli—as a promise is 
often better than a fulfilment. That 
feeling of the time that calls upon all to 
“eat, drink, and be merry,” found most 
ample manifestation—the sense of hu- 
man fellowship that, let what may be 
said, is just a little stronger on and 
about the wonderful December day than 
at any other time of the year, was evi- 
dent everywhere. Gazing like prison- 
ers through prison bars, the two men 
avidly drank in the scene, its very geni- 
ality making them the more morose. 

And as the engine passed on again 
into the desolate country—between the 
brown banks and broken fences—the 
men weré almost tempted to rub their 
eyes and ask themselves if really what 
they had seen had not been a dream, so 
sudden had been its appearance, so ap- 
parently doubtful its reality, even while 
it was before them, and so absolute its 
eclipse. 

* Aones Holcombe,” said Irby, half to 
drive from his mind the memories that 
tormented him ; half to lead Spurlock 
to talk further of himself. 

* Aones Holcombe,” repeated Spur- 
lock. ‘That of course wasn’t her real 
name, as I soon found out.” 

“Not her real name?” Irby half 
asked. 

“No,” said Spurlock. “Though 
there’s but little to tell I might as well 
tell you that little. It all happened out 
at Arapago.” 

« Arapago?” repeated Irby, glancing 
sharply around, 
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“Yes, Arapago,” continued Spurlock. 
“It was one of my respectable times— 
when I was still struggling. I was clerk 
in one of the big freight depots. One 
night I was sitting in that park that 
looks out over the lake when I saw a 
woman on the next bench to mine. I 
saw that she was pretty and that she 
was crying. The two things were too 
much for me—they ought to be for any 
man. I made an excuse to speak to 
her, she answered me and we had a 
long talk. I asked her where she lived, 
but although she would not tell me, she 
promised to meet me on the night after 
the next, at the same place. She kept 
her word, and it was the first of many 
meetings. Dan, I loved that woman, 
and, what is the strangest thing, I loved 
her as I never loved another. It almost 
seemed as if I didn’t want her to love 
me ; why, man, the ground she walked 
on, it seemed to me, was the only thing 
that I was fit to touch. There are some 
women who can make you feel like that, 
though, like as not, they’re laughing at 
you all the time. One night I followed 
her, to find out if I could know some- 
thing about her. 

“Well,” said Irby, impatiently, and 
yet hesitatingly.” 

TI followed her to a pretty little house 
just where the city begins to break up 
and you get a little air and space.” 

“ Yes,” said Irby, looking at his fire- 
man with a curious glitter in his eyes. 

“Tt was in Canestoga Street, number 
one hundred and seventeen—queer how 
youll remember those little things— 
and there she went in, with that air you 
know that one has when going into a 
familiar place.” 

“Yes,” said Irby, as he leaned forward 
to look at one of the gauges, and then 
again fixed his eyes on Spurlock with 
the same intensity of gaze. 

** She wasmad enough when she found 
out what I'd done, but she soon forgave 
me. And it was there we met when 
her husband was away.” He paused, 
then added quickly, ‘‘ What's the mat- 
ter, Dan?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Irby ; “go on.” 

“Yes, and when he was there she’d 
come to the park sometimes ; but I gen- 
erally saw her in the garden. I learned 
all about her from the people in the 


neighborhood, but I never let her know 
that I knew the truth, though she must 
have suspected that I did. I’ve seen 
enough not to appear to know any more 
than a woman wants that you should. 
She was married, so they told me, to a 
man a good deal older than herself, who, 
though he was generally well considered, 
was thought by the neighbors a little too 
strict and glum for her. I imagined 
I saw how it was. He was an engineer 
on one of the Western roads, away half 
the time, and the poor young thing was 
left all alone. I think he made her 
pretty unhappy, and so the inevitable 
happened, and I happened to be the in- 
evitable, though in this case the inevi- 
table wasn’t so very much after all.” 

“Go on,” said Irby. 

“Though neither of us ever spoke 
about it, I gathered from what I picked 
up that it was only when her husband 
—Shaw, that was the engineer’s name— 
was away that I could appear. Then, 
when it was dark enough, I’d slip over 
the white picket-fence and sit with her 
in the arbor under the grape-vines. I 
never kissed her but—once 2 

Before Spurlock had time to do more 
than instinctively raise his arm in de- 
fence, Irby was upon him, and with an 
iron wrench that he had snatched from 
its place had felled him with one blow 
to the floor, where he lay, an almost 
shapeless heap, on the hot, riveted, iron 
plates. 


What Irby consciously noticed next 
was that the train was swiftly running 
over the causeway built across the wide- 
spreading marshes that lay an hour and 
more beyond the last stopping-place. 
It was not that the sky was clearer and 
therefore gave more light, but there 
was more of it, stretching as it did to 
the horizon, and Irby could distinctly 
see the dull, sullen waters above which, 
on the embankment, the locomotive so 
swiftly moved along ; could mark the 
acres and acres of low-lying land par- 
tially covered with rank grass and par- 
tially with tall, tangled, aquatic plants. 
It was a sad, desolate place at any time, 
but now, seen only by the uncertain light 
of the stars—the wind had torn the 
clouds from the sky—it was indeed for- 
bidding and awful. 
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In Irby’s mind was an uneasy con- 
sciousness that something unusual had 
happened, what, he half knew, yet hardly 
could have told. With the instinct of 
his calling, he glanced first at all the 
cocks and levers about him, then looked 
cautiously around. Yes, there it was, 
more like some bundle of old clothes 
than the form of a man, for Spurlock 
had fallen face down, with his arms 
doubled up under him, and there was 
no pallid countenance, no worn, black- 
ened hand to show what was really there. 
Irby did not start, he had half-prepared 
himself for what he was to see, but only 
gazed intently, almost apathetically, at 
the object at his feet. Then his eye 
caught something that needed attention 
in the machinery, and he, with action 
almost as automatic as that of any one 
of the engine’s appliances, set it right. 
The fires must have burnt low, he 
thought ; but how could he replenish 
them? Dulled as his mind was, itseemed 
an insurmountable difficulty that Spur- 
lock’s body lay on the floor—how would 
it be possible to open the furnace door? 
how shovel in the coal? But gradually 


perception became clearer—that the en- 


gine should be run all right seemed to 
him more important than anything else 
—and he left the shelf-like seat on which 
he had been sitting, and picking up the 
body carefully, placed it in a corner, 
with the back against the wall of the 
cab and the side of the opposite bench. 
Then he threw open the furnace-door. 
With the glare of what seemed to him 
the nether pit, the tongues of flame, 
writhing and twisting in the strong 
draft, leaped up, licking around the 
iron edges of their prison-house. The 
whole place was illuminated with the 
fierce, ruddy light, and even the face of 
the man whom he had struck down 
seemed to gain even something more 
than its natural color. Drawing back 
the canvas screen he grasped Spurlock’s 
shovel and cast the coals into the fur- 
nace’s mouth; then he carefully drew 
together the curtain, shut the opened 
door, mounted to his seat, and glanced 
down the straight road that seemed al- 
most to slip under the engine and glide 
away. Fancies, rather than such posi- 
tive thoughts as it would seem should 
be the natural and unavoidable out- 
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come of the situation, filled his brain. 
First, there started into quick vision the 
astonishment, the horror of the officials, 
when he should ride into the next sta- 
tion with a murdered man on the en- 
gine with him. There seemed some- 
thing so grotesquely ludicrous in the 
idea, that he almost laughed aloud. 
Then he listlessly thought of what the 
newspapers would say—of the heavy 
headlines and sensational sentences. 
People would talk about it the next 
day—Christmas Day—Christmas of all 
days. The sense of the awful inharmony 
between what he had done and what the 
feeling of the time enjoined, brought 
him the first thrill of horror that he 
had felt. His regular respiration was 
broken by a quick, raucous gasp, and 
on his brow he felt the chilly dew of 
terror. 

Christmas Eve! It seemed to Irby 
that everything of any consequence to 
him had happened on Christmas Eve. 
It was on a Christmas Eve that he had 
been married ; it was on the next Christ- 
mas Eve that the baby was born; it 
was only just before Christmas Eve, a 
year past, that they—Mabel and he—had 
their final misunderstanding and had 
parted ; he swearing that though she 
might wish to seek his forgiveness she 
should not have the chance. So he had 
gone to a distant place, where, under a 
new name—perhaps even then apprehen- 
sive that he might not be able to with- 
stand her pleading should she attempt 
to soften his heart—he had sought new 
employment, while she had fled he knew 
not whither. 

He had often wondered, sometimes 
doubted, whether he had not been un- 
just to her. There were even times 
when he had accused himself of blind 
cruelty to her, and had felt impelled, 
then and there, to seek her out wher- 
ever she might be, and ask her for- 
giveness. But he had been too deeply 
hurt; the wound, to one of his nature, 
was too grievous to permit any such ac- 
tion, and he had quickly fallen back into 
his old state of obduracy and inert de- 
spair. For days before he had finally 
spoken to her, he had watched and wait- 
ed, had reasoned and argued, until it al- 
most seemed that he had lost all power 
of continuous thought, so distracted had 
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he become; and now, since they had 
been separated, he had weighed the 
evidence again and again; had never 
ceased laboriously to revolve the matter 
in his mind ; to seek to comprehend her 
motives and to test his own. He could 
not have made a mistake. It was true 
that she had never confessed anything, 
but again she had never denied any- 
thing, merely contenting herself with 
an indignant silence, or with impetuous 
assertion that she disdained to defend 
herself against suspicion, adding that if 
he did not trust her he did not love 
her, and that they had best part. 

And so he, unable to control the 
fierce jealousy, the rugged wrong-side 
of his strong love, and she feigning or 
feeling the deep indignation of affronted 
womanhood, had given to the wind the 
vows they had both made, that they 
would thereafter cling to one another, 
even until the last great parting. No, 
he must have been right—there was so 
much to justify him. Though he had 
imagined her so different from other 
women, was there really any reason why 
she should be so? There was her own 
sister — beautiful, headstrong, erring 
Ethel—and might not Mabel really have 
been—was it not indeed reasonable to 
believe, that she was as vain, as frivo- 
lous, as light as the other? Was it not 
highly probable that as one sister had 
been, so the other would be? And yet 
at first he had felt that she was of an- 
other nature than this wilful being who 
had fled from the tedium of a life in 
which there was only peace and sufti- 
ciency, to seek the excitement and lavish- 
ness that she seemed to crave—had fled 
from the small but pretty house, on the 
city’s outskirts, where Mabel had seemed 
so contented, and where during the long, 
lustrous summer evenings he had timid- 
ly courted her ; where, on the brisk, brill- 
iant December night, three years ago, 
he had finally married her. 

It was about her sister, Ethel, that they 
had had their first quarrel—he peremp- 
torily refusing ever to let his wife see 
or communicate with one whom he had 
thought so unworthy of her love and 
countenance, and she, only after argu- 
ment and contention, finally yielding. 
It had always been disagreeable to him 
to think of Ethel as his wife’s sister. It 
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was with real relief that, in the first 
year of their marriage, he had listened 
to Mabel as she told him that she had 
received news of Ethel’s death in one of 
the hospitals of an Eastern city, and re- 
flected that this being, whose life was 
so worthless to herself and others, could 
no longer come between them. 

Yes, Mabel had always been light- 
hearted and pleasure-loving. But grant- 
ing only this, was not that enough to 
cause difficulty in time? Was he the 
man—middle-aged, serious, and a trifle 
taciturn—to satisfy such a woman ; pret- 
ty, with the desire, and even the right to 
have her beauty recognized ; naturally 
longing for the enjoyment that youth 
demands as its peculiar prerogative? 
Was it not only natural that she should 
fancy some one nearer her own age, some 
one with a readier wit, and more adapt- 
able manner? He was as conscious of 
his own shortcomings as he was of his 
inability to overcome them ; but he nev- 
ertheless suffered grievously, and had 
been continually on the lookout for some 
sign of disapproval, of dislike, on her 
part. Itis true it never came, but he 
was always apprehensive ; it was the 
seed-time for suspicion, and the soil in 
which the grain might come to deadly 
fruit was morbidly rich. It was only to 
be expected that he should hearken to 
what people said. When he had received 
the first anonymous letter he had sworn 
that he would not read the thing; but 
when, with trembling hand and quick- 
beating heart, he had first glanced along 
the cowardly, feigned writing—as he de- 
liberately read it again, as he had read all 
that succeeded it, he had in his heart be- 
lieved what was said. Had she not acted 
strangely for along time, as if she were 
keeping something from him. All seemed 
calculated to strengthen him in his ap- 
prehensions, all to bear witness against 
her. And when he had shown her the 
letters, with their blackening tale, though 
she had appeared indignant, outraged, 
even then she had denied nothing, and 
had refused to defend, to exculpate her- 
self. It had been a brief but violent 
scene, and then they—she proudly, and 
he besottedly jealous, and passionately 
inflexible—had separated. 

It was a common enough story, as he 
knew, but in spite of this knowledge it 
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seemed strangely pathetic to him. And 
that had been the end of the life that 
had begun so happily, but it had not 
been the end of torturing thought, of 
eternal questionings, of occasional self- 
crimination. Now, with a sense almost 
of relief, he reflected that the time of 
doubt was past for him. Since he had 
heard Spurlock’s confession he need 
torment himself nomore. He had been 
right. Her fancy had been taken by 
the good looks and careless grace of the 
stranger, and she had forgotten his love, 
lost her love—if there had really ever 
been any—for him. 

It did not require any great time for 
these thoughts to arise, to eddy giddily 
about, to crowd one another in Irby’s 
mind. And yet—he was thinking more 
calmly and collectedly now—it was 
strange that he should have felt so deep- 
ly about it all, at this late day, as to have 
been moved to kill this man. And then 
he reflected how wonderful it was that 
the poor creature whom in pity he had 
befriended and rescued, should have 
been the man who had robbed him of his 
happiness. The injustice—what seemed 


to him almost the ingratitude of it— 


struck him with sudden force, and he 
glanced with quick-kindling hatred at 
the motionless something in the corner. 

And all the while the engine sped on, 
thundering over bridges, and roaring 
through “ cuttings,” a terrible, it might 
almost seem in itsawful momentum, an 
unmanageable force—sped on, pouringa 
dense cloud of smoke from its swaying 
stack, and flinging into the air myriads 
of glowing dancing sparks that streamed 
behind in a cometic trail! 

Now another city lies not far ahead, 
as Irby well knows. Shall he tell what 
has happened and give himself up? 
Uncertain what to do he determines to 
do nothing. The stop he knows will be 
but short. At so late an hour there will 
be but few about; none at all who will 
think of mounting on the engine. The 
cab is so high from the ground that no 
one passing on the platform of the 
station can see into it. Why not go as 
he had come, without allowing a person 
to know what had occurred ; then, in the 
long unbroken run to the next stopping 
place, he would have time to reflect—de- 
cide upon his‘ultimate course. 
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Crouching over the lever he brought 
the engine up to the building that gave 
shelter to the travellers, and stopped it, 
trembling before the lighted windows. 
The sudden illumination disconcerted 
him somewhat and he turned to adjust 
the tattered, greasy curtain more care- 
fully. His change of position had 
brought the body within his gaze, and 
he looked at it now for the first time 
coolly and curiously. Blood stood in 
almost inky black spots on the white 
face—the distended arms lay along the 
floor in flaccid, impotent immobility. 
Had it not been cowardly to take the 
man unawares ; should he not have given 
Spurlock a chance to defend himself? 
He thought vaguely that if the deed 
were to be done over again he would 
prefer not to do it in that way. 

“Merry Christmas !” 

The voice seemed almost at his elbow, 
and he gave a great start. But it was 
only one of the station people, whom he 
knew, hurrying by on the platform be- 
low him. 

“ Merry Christmas!” 

He was afraid that if he did not answer 
the man might return, and so he shouted 
the cheery, conventional greeting after 
him in a voice that he did not seem to 
recognize as his own. 

The time the train could remain at 
this place was nearly up, and he glanced 
at his clock to see if even then he might 
not set the engine in motion. The hands 
stood exactly at twelve, folded together 
in amanner that suggested palms close- 
ly pressed in prayer; and now, as he sat 
waiting for the moment when he might 
be off, the chimes rang out from a church 
near at hand. In the clear night air 
they sounded merrily, and it seemed to 
him that he had never heard sounds 
so sweet, so holy. He knew what it 
meant, they were ringing for the mid- 
night service of Christmas. Had he not 
gone once, with her, and as the memory 
came back to him—it seemed almost 
brought to him by the wind-borne ca- 
dences of the bells—he bowed his head 
on his hand that rested on the cold, 
hard handle of the steel beam, and a 
sob broke from him and left him trem- 
bling and afraid. He thought of the 
momentous event in remembrance of 
which the bells were ringing—the birth 
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of the Child that was born into the world 
to bring the message of hope and of 
salvation ; to teach that lesson of gentle- 
ness and peace that the world had never 
known before—that it has only so im- 
perfectly learned. ‘Peace on earth and 
good - will toward men.” He turned 
again and glanced at the upward staring 
face in the corner. The contrast be- 
tween word and fact was so terrible, so 
complete, that its realization overcame 
him, and in his sudden agony he again 
sobbed aloud. 


On flew the train. The fiat, open 
country was crossed, and its way now 
lay among high hills that soon would 
become mountains. Irby felt that there 
was something threatening in their rag- 
ged outline and wished himself back 
again in the level land. Then he tried 
to dismiss such senseless, such insane 
ideas, from his mind and sought to rea- 
son, and to resolve, but found he could 
do neither. Was he becoming mad, or 
had he been mad all the time? It was 


a new thought, and he pondered over 
it diligently. 


He seemed to hear a noise as if some 
one were moving, and glanced around. 
Spurlock stirred uneasily, raised himself 
slowly on his elbow, then, in an instant, 
was on his feet. It was evident that 
complete intelligence had returned with 
renewed physical strength, his still vig- 
orous youth making sudden recovery 
possible. He threw himself instantly 
into a position of defence, as if his last 
conscious thought was still in his mind, 
or was the first to return to it. 

* Dan,” he cried, “ what’s the matter ? 
Have you gone mad ?” 

But Irby did not answer. The knowl- 
edge that, after all, he had not killed his 
companion filled him for an instant with 
strange relief; then the old fierce hate 
returned, and he looked at the other 
threateningly. 

“What is it, Dan?” said Spurlock, 
entreatingly ; “ can’t you tell me?” 

Still Irby did not speak. 

“Can’t you say something ?” contin- 
ued Spurlock. 

“No,” answered Irby. “I’m not crazy, 
whatever you may think—although per- 
haps I ought to be.” 

“Then what is it?” 


“You were telling me a story.” 

“Ton” 

“Do you remember there was—a— 
woman in it ?” 

Yea.” 

“She,” said Irby, calmly enough, “ was 
my wife.” 

“Tt isn’t true, Dan, it can’t be true,” 
almost shrieked Spurlock, raising his 
voice high above the roar of the train. 

“Tt was true,” answered Irby. 

“But, Dan,” implored Spurlock, “I 
never knew, I never could have suspect- 
ed. She had another name.” 

“Shaw was my name then, is my real 
name now.” 

“ But I swear to you, swear to you as 
I hope for salvation on the day of judg- 
ment, that there was nothing.” 

“I know,” said Irby, ‘slowly, “and I 
believe you. But you said that she told 
you that she loved you. You confessed 
that yourself, and isn’t that enough ?” 

* And what are you going to do?” 

“What I started to do,” answered 
Irby. 

“No, Dan,” cried Spurlock, “don’t say 
that, don’t do that. If I’ve done you 
a wrong, I didn’t mean it, and : 

“T don’t pretend,” answered Irby, sul- 
lenly, “that I can seethe thing clear. I 
only know what I have felt, and what I 
feel. There may not be any justice in it, 
but justice is for them who can think, and 
Ican’t. I only know that you’re the man 
that came between us; that I tried to 
find then, and that I’ve found at last.” 

“ And you're going to kill me?” asked 
Spurlock, now, with entire calmness, “is 
that what you mean ?” 

* Yes,” said Irby. 

“Then I tell you what it is,” continued 
Spurlock, with perfect coolness, though 
with a certain quickness of utterance, 
“T haven’t done anything to you, know- 
ingly, and if you try that again ’'m going 
to defend myself. You know I’m not 
afraid, and that Tll make a good fight.” 

“All the better,” said Irby, grimly ; 
“Tl feel it the less after it’s over.” 

“But look here,” Spurlock went on, 
“do you propose that we settle this here, 
and now ?” / 

“ Yes,” answered Irby. 

“Then Id like to say something,” said 
Spurlock, seating himself, but watch- 
ing his companion carefully. ‘“ We're 
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both strong men. Im as likely to do 
you an injury as you me. We might 
both meet with an accident, and then 
what would become of the train?” 

Irby did not answer. After what had 
passed, this calm parleying with life and 
death did not strike him as in the least 
unnatural. Whether or not he should 
kill Spurlock then and there, or wait 
until later, seemed to him a matter that 
might be talked over quite calmly and 
collectedly. 

“Tt’s our duty,” said Spurlock, “to 
look out for the train, whatever we may 
feel ourselves.” 

Irby thought of the scores of sleep- 
ing passengers, and hesitated. What 
Spurlock said was true. A struggle be- 
tween them in such confined quarters 
would indeed be something determined 
and dangerous ; and though he had no 
doubt as to its outcome, still Spurlock 
could yery easily do him an injury that 
would incapacitate him. 

“T think you're right,” he answered, 
briefly, and then he again sat down, for 
he had risen when he had first spoken ; 
“there’s more coal needed, put it on.” 

Spurlock threw open the furnace- 
door, again allowing the ruddy glow to 
play over the place, cast half-a-dozen 
shovelfuls of coal on the embers fanned 
by the draft to almost a white heat, then 
closed the heavy iron shutter, and took 
his place opposite Irby. 

Mile on mile they rode in silence, 
hardly looking at each other. The 
lights were all out now in the houses 
along the road, the landscape unbrok- 
en by a gleam anywhere. It was like 
travelling through some lately deserted 
land. 

“Dan,” said Spurlock at length, ‘I 
don’t speak because I want you to let up 
on me, but you know you're the last 
man in the world I'd harm.” 

‘“‘T know it,” answered Irby, shortly. 

Then again there was silence, lasting 
for minutes and miles. 

“Tf there’s no way out of this,” said 
Spurlock, once more speaking, “ I'd like, 
Dan, to understand it a little better. I 
want to know what I’ve done to you.” 

Should he answer him, Irby thought. 
He knew that he could not give ex- 
pression to the least part of what he had 
known and suffered, but the instinct 


that makes even the bravest sometimes 
ery out when they are hurt, forbade si- 
lence. 

“Tt was you that spoiled the only hap- 
piness that I ever had,” he said, relent- 
lessly ; ‘‘it was you that destroyed my 
confidence in her.” 

It appeared incomprehensible that he 
could sit there so calmly discussing his 
own misery with the man who had been 
the cause of it, tossing reasons back and 
across, as if it were the most ordinary 
subject. But so much had happened to 
him that he had not thought possible 
that the position only caused him mo- 
mentary surprise. 

“Yes,” said Spurlock. ‘“ But I didn’t 
know—I couldn’t look ahead.” 

“But you must have understood that 
harm was bound to come somewhere— 
to someone.” 

“A man doesn’t stop to think,” an- 
swered Spurlock, “at such a time.” 

‘Someone was bound to suffer,” said 
Irby. 

“Well,” exclaimed Spurlock, bitterly, 
“T think we've all done that—all.” 

“T thought it was bad enough when 
I lost the child,” continued Irby, disre- 
garding the other’s speech, ‘“ but to lose 
her! A man don’t marry a woman un- 
less he has trust in her, and to such 
as I, who have never had a chance to be- 
lieve much of anything, it’s about the 
only faith that’s given to them. When 
you take away such belief you’re robbing 
him of everything in this world and the 
next, for some woman’s all the religion 
many a man’s got. She can make him 
believe that something’s right, and that 
right’s something, and when you find out 
that she has been deceiving you, there 
don’t seem to be anything anywhere. 
She’s not only been a worse woman, 
but, Spurlock, I've been a worse man 
since then.” 

His first hesitancy was past now, and 
he was talking unconstrainedly, almost 
argumentatively. 

“TI suppose, Dan,” Spurlock hastened 
to speak, “it’s only natural that you 
should feel the way you do; I suppose 
I'd do the same in your place ; but let’s 
try and be reasonable. I grant that 
you've got grounds of complaint against 
me, and I’m willing to give you the satis- 
faction you want. That’s only square. 
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But, Dan, we’ve been friends so long, 
mates on the engine for some consid- 
erable time now, and it isn’t as if I’d 
been a stranger, and you'd learned this 
thing.” 

“No,” assented Irby. 

“Tf I should give you revenge, I owe 
you gratitude, and whatever comes I’m 
not going to forget that.” 

Another city was near, as they both 
well knew, a city where a longer stay 
would be made than at any place since 
they had started on the long ride. 

“In ten minutes we'll be in the de- 
pot,” said Spurlock, “ what’s to happen 
then?” 

“Nothing,” answered Irby, after a 
moment’s consideration. 

“ We'll take the train through? ” 

“Yes, well take the train through,” 
answered Irby. 


The track, after passing the station, 
ran directly over a great bridge that 
spanned a broad river, and the train, 
with carefully diminished speed, almost 
crawled along, high over the rushing 
stream that beat with such strong current 
It was still 


against the massive piers. 
perfectly dark, and the two men felt 
rather than saw, the black waters rolling 


beneath them. Slowly, it would seem 
for the first time almost timidly, the 
engine rolled on, but soon the measured 
clang—the almost rhythmic reverbera- 
tion of the iron girders, as the wheels 
ground over them—ceased suddenly ; 
was succeeded bya more confused and 
unbroken din, and wheeling around a 
bend in the shore, the locomotive took 
up a swifter pace, and soon the lights 
glittering along the wharves, and the 
gas-lamps shining in rows up and down 
the steep streets, were lost from sight. 
It was a straight “run in ” now for the 
metropolis, unbroken by another halt. 
For atime thelandscape was obscured 
by the flying flakes, forthe train had run 
into a snow-squall and the air was full 
of the whirling, downy particles. Final- 
ly the storm passed, or the train passed 
it, and as the engine tore on, the two men 
saw that the ground beside the track, 
lit by the dancing light of the cab win- 
dows, was unbrokenly white. The train 
frequently raced by small way stations, 
for the country along the river was more 


thickly settled than any through which 
it had passed ; but they were all dark, or 
with only a-signal-light at some switch, 
and so the time passed—the train grind- 
ing swiftly on. At length, at one place 
larger than the rest, there shot up into 
the darkness strange, lambent fiames 
that caught and held, though it was no 
strange sight to them, the gaze of both 
the men. Nearer, it was easy to see 
that they rose from the great chimneys 
of an iron mill—that like huge station- 
ary torches lit up all around. Of vivid 
green when they sprang from the chim- 
neys mouths they twisted away in 
strange orange convolutions—fantastic 
and fascinating. Now the windows of 
the wide-spreading buildings, row after 
row, came into view ; and now, through 
an opening, could be seen the glowing 
interior, with glimpses of dark, diabolic 
forms and of brilliant masses of heated 
metal that either flowed in slow, fiery 
stream, or cast off, beneath the blows of 
ponderous hammers, bewildering show- 
ers of sparks. But, like all else, this was 
speedily left behind. 

“ Dan,” said Spurlock, finally, “there's 
one thing I wish you’d do.” 

“ What?” asked Irby. 

“Shake hands with me for the time 
that’s past—when we didn’t know.” 

Irby hesitated a moment, then held 
out his hand to his companion ; Spur- 
lock seized and shook it silently. 

“We'll be in the city in a little more 
than an hour, now,” continued Spurlock, 
“and I thought we’d better settle up 
everything and then start fresh.” 

Irby nodded. 

“They gave me a letter for you just 
as we were leaving, that had been wait- 
ing for you at the office,” Spurlock went 
on; “but the hurry of starting drove it 
out of my head, and,” Spurlock smiled 
grimly, “ you knocked it out.” 

He drew a letter from his coat and 
handed it to Irby. 

The day had just broken and the first 
tinges of anything like color appeared 
in the sky. It was still dark, but the 
shape of the great, swelling headlands 
across the broad river that flowed along 
unfrozen, and with swollen flood, could 
now with difficulty be distinguished. 
It was light enough, however, for Irby 
to read the direction on the envelope, 
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and as he did so his face, already so pale, 
became a duller white and he slightly 
trembled. 

Then he hastily tore open the letter, 
and read in the dim but strengthening 
light : 


DAN, DEAR: Ido not know why I write to 
you at this time unless it is for the very reason 
that it is this time. The day that is so near, is 
so closely connected with so much that was 
most important to me, and must be so to you— 
that is if you ever think of me and the past at 
all—that I have ventured to do it. I know 
that you have done all in your power to make 
it impossible for me to reach you—all uselessly 
heretofore—for even if I had been able to ap- 
proach you I would not have done so. I was 
very proud, and you hurt me very much. 
But I am changed now, suffering has made the 
girl, intolerant in her ignorance, a woman, who 
can understand and who cancondone. I have 
changed, and the consciousness of that fact has 
made me think, that you may have changed 
too, and that perhaps all may be different. We 
have made a mistake, Dan, I as well as you, 
and new I know it. I should not have been so 
resentful of your suspicions ; you should not 
have been so angered by my resentment. You 
were older than I, and you should have been 
more patient. But Iam not writing these lines 
toshow you wherein you have failed, but rather 
to acknowledge my own errors. For, Dan, I 
did you a wrong, though not, in the way you 
accused me of doing it. I did deceive you, but 
it was not in the way you thought. Ideceived 
you once, but even then I did not tell you a 
lie. Ionly let you go on thinking something 
that was not true. Ethel died last night, 
here, with me by her bedside. It wasnot true 
the news that came to us from that Eastern 
hospital ; she was very ill, but she recovered, 
and one day, more than a year and a half ago, 
she came to me, when we were living in Arapa- 
go, and begged me to be kind to her. I remem- 
bered what you had told me, and—recollect- 
that you are a stern man—sometimes almost 
hard—that you have been hard even with me, 
though you never meant it—and I was afraid if 
T let you know that you would not allow me 
to see her. And poor Ethel, if anyone needed 
help in this world, such help as sympathy 
alone can give, it was she. She was never 
really bad, only weak—fearfully, fatally weak 
—and though God knows that I needed strength 
—that was one of the reasons I loved you, Dan, 
you made me feel so secure of myself—I could 
aid her. Under the name of Agnes Holcombe, 
the name she had taken when she left her 
home, she lived in the city, supporting herself 
with some little assistancefrom me. She could 
only come to the house—I could only see her, 
when you were away. Perhaps you will under- 
stand now what it was I was keeping from you. 


I felt that I must see her, if she was to be 
saved, I was the only influence for good that 
there was near her—I alone had power to 
control her, and I did see her and kept the 
knowledge of it from you. There was a young 
man who was in love with her—I did not know 
that for some time, she did not tell me, and 
though I did what I could, she insisted upon 
seeing him, slipping out to meet him, even in 
the garden beside the house. Poor girl, it 
seemed as if she craved love more than most of 
us, and that it was her very need for affection 
that always brought her trouble. 

I did not think that I would ever seek to 
justify myself. Atthe time of our trouble I 
felt too deeply your unworthy doubts ; the very 
fact that I loved you so much made the wound 
deeper, and I imagined then that I never would 
forget; but time does so much, and as the day 
has once more come around that has meant so 
much to us, is so nearly here, I have seen things 
differently—and I have wanted you to hear the 
truth. Ido not know what effect it will have 
upon you, but at least there will no longer be 
any misunderstanding, and whatever the fut- 
ure may be for us, it will not be the result of a 
mistake. 

I am—no I have some pride left and I will 
not tell you where I am—but if you really wish 
to see me you can find me. The postmark on 
the letter will give youa clue. But, Dan, if 
you are coming, do not wait long. I cannot 
bear suspense. If you are coming, come at 
once, and make this for me, what I could not 
expect, and perhaps do not deserve, indeed a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

MABEL, 


As Irby finished reading the letter 
the sun started up from behind a not 
distant hill and flung its light full into 
the engine windows ; then its brilliant 
rays spread across the small sparkling 
waves of the grandly rolling river, and 
fell on the opposite shore—turning the 
snow-covered hills a warm and delicate 
pink. Thesmoke, rising from the many 
chimneys of a village through which the 
train dashed, mounted slowly and almost 
in unswerving lines in the still air, while 
the unshuttered windows cast back the 
new radiance of the morning, flash on 
flash. It seemed a new world, and to 
Irby it was one. Silently he handed 
the paper, he had just read, to Spurlock, 
who took it wonderingly, and again his 
head sank upon his left hand, which 
hardly for more than an instant had left 
the bar that controlled the onrushing 
engine. 
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ART.—MORELLI. 


By A. F. Jacassy. 


UR collections are 
rich in fine examples 
of modern European 
art, so rich, indeed, 
as to excite the jeal- 
ousy of the great art 
centres of the Old 
World ; however, 
comme toute médaille 

a son revers, that flattering picture has a 
side touch full of significance for the 
observer ; it is that these chefs-d’auvre 
were dearly paid for at a time when the 
names of the artists had reached the 
pinnacle of fame. It might be said that 
such is the rule everywhere, so it is— 
only with us the rule suffers scarcely 
any exceptions, while in certain other 
countries the exceptions are numerous. 
A logical inference to be deducted from 
that fact seems to be that our collectors, 
for one reason or another, perhaps be- 
cause diffident of their own judgment 
and seeking security against humbug 
pictures and possible pecuniary losses, 
invariably accept the world’s opinion as 
a criterion of choice, making good their 
lack of early appreciation by a willing- 
ness to pay generously for acknowl- 
edged masterpieces. 

It is a very good fashion to aim at 
buying what is best, but its defect—a 
capital one—is, what is best is not al- 
ways that which is so considered even 
in Paris or London. The art market is 
influenced by many causes having noth- 
ing to do with art, and the selling of 
pictures is a sharp business in which 
well concocted, ingeniously constructed 
advertisement plays as important a part 
as it does in making notorious patent 
medicines. The great public is easily 
led by noise and fireworks, but the col- 
lectors ought to make a class apart, 
above the mode of the day, judging pict- 
ures, public, and merchants from inti- 
mate and discriminating knowledge. 

Certainly our understanding, as well 
as our love of art, has broadened and 
deepened since the days when William 
Morris Hunt, with a true artist’s enthu- 


siasm, was playing the prophet to Millet, 
and notwithstanding his personal influ- 
ence, powerful in a large circle, he met 
with but meagre and disheartening re- 
sults. We have progressed wonderfully 
since then, but much remains to be done. 
If we look at France, for example, from 
whence our best art notions come now- 
adays—and justly, for no school of this 
century has the thoroughness, the com- 
pleteness, and the dignity of the French 
—we find many art collectors worthy 
of the name of amateurs and of all that 
implies in its best sense ; a phalanx of 
far-sighted men whose pre-eminent char- 
acteristic is to be ahead of their time, 
to have the love, feeling, and knowledge 
that make them hunt out talent and 
genius wherever it is to be found, 
whether in or out of the beaten tracks 
heralded by the thousand trumpets of 
renown, or unknown but to a small cir- 
cle. They play the forerunners to pub- 
lic opinion, which at first opposing and 
ridiculing them, as it does all apostles 
of new creeds, at length, with time and 
patience, follows their lead and applauds. 
That kind of man, the amateur, is unfor- 
tunately a rara avis in America, and 
while there is cause for just pride in 
our patronage of art, there is room for 
improvement—there are gaps in our 
galleries—there are worthy men we do 
not know. 

I want to speak of one of those men, 
as unknown to us as he is to the French 
and English masses—Domenico Morel- 
li—the patriarch and the head of the 
present Italian school—and, in a later pa- 
per, of two of his pupils, Michetti, Ge- 
mito, of whom we know something, but 
far from much; we have had glimpses 
of their earliest work, but not of their 
latest and worthiest. 

The life of an artist, like that of any 
man, to be justly and fully appreciated, 
must be looked at in its relation to the 
times and the society in which it was 
spent ; for sometimes circumstances help 
him to find the path best adapted to his 
genius, while at others they are obsta- 
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cles that throw him out of the right 
way. Only to afew great men is it given 
to rid themselves of the despotic influ- 
ence of surroundings to jump and stride 
ahead, opening by the sole force of 
unflinching will and superior genius a 
new path for the coming generations. 
Domenico Morelli is such a pioneer, he 
was the promoter and leader of the 
second Renaissance of true art in the 
terra sacra of the arts—Italy. 

Strangely enough, this movement, 
which is intimately connected with the 
national struggle for independence, had 
its birth and attained its highest devel- 
opment in the capital of the last prov- 
ince wrested from the hands of the 
petty potentates who divided the owner- 
ship of Italy—in Naples, besotted under 
a corrupted régime, the home of the dir- 
tiest, laziest, the most ignorant and su- 
perstitious population in the peninsula. 
It is as if each province of the United 
Kingdom had played its part in the 
national regeneration : the North with 
statesmen and men of action, Mazzini, 
Cavour, Garibaldi; the South with its 
artists, Morelli and Palizzi;for it was 
in the artistic field that were visible the 
first signs of an awakening of the free 
modern spirit, and the study of the 
present Neapolitan school is a social 
study intimately linked with the history 
of social progress. 

After the great bewilderment of 1789, 
the autocratic power of kings seemed 
reinforced and strengthened by their 
victory over Napoleon, that formidable 
son of the Revolution—and the return 
to the old régime, in Naples especially, 
was marked by excesses of all sorts. 
The aristocracy, hand in hand with the 
religious authorities, as if bent on aveng- 
ing past persecutions, curbed the peo- 
ple under a despotic rule which worked 
infinite damage to its character and 
prosperity. No more freedom of speech 
nor of thought, no more education, no 
books but those glorifying an old and 
rotten past, no more acknowledgement 
of individual worth and talent ; all po- 
sitions, honors, rewards went back to 
birth and caste, as if the tremendous in- 
fluences of the eighteenth century and of 
the Revolution could be checked or blot- 
ted out forever. It was anew the reign 
of perruques and powder, a new bud- 
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ding of old time customs, of sigisbés and 
cavalieri serventi, of bad morals and fine 
manners. There were again two classes, 
not the eternal two, the rich and the 
poor, the wise and the ignorant, but on 
the one side the rulers and courtesans, 
on the other the vast majority of those 
whose lives did not count, who had hu- 
man semblance but no souls, who were 
evidently intended for the benefit and 
amusement of the former. These times 
of reaction, permeated with a spirit of 
vengeance, would seem of medieval date 
when evoked before the free Italy of the 
present, if living witnesses did not tes- 
tify to their reality in the first half of 
this nineteenth century. 

In those days the artists were a de- 
plorable set, held in contempt, their 
profession the appanage of wholly in- 
ferior and extravagant people. No one 
thought of buying a work of art for its 
own sake, and only the noble families 
had pictures and statues, because such 
were indispensable to the conventional 
adornment of their palaces and gardens, 
and because the title of Meccenas, though 
cheaply and falsely bought, had always 
been one becoming to great personages. 
King and clergy, from necessity imposed 
by a tradition of which they were the 
slaves, were obliged to assume the rdéle 
of patrons of art, but as they cared 
nothing about it, they only demoralized 
and lowered it as they had done every- 
thing else, by following the dictates of 
those inane academies, which were noth- 
ing but sorts of lounging institutions for 
titled loafers, pretended savants, pedan- 
tic rhetoricians, diseurs de beaux riens. 
That academic taste was then a miser- 
able mimicry, tainted with affectations 
and mannerisms of the classics, whose 
grandeur served only to throw into 
shameful relief the poverty and servility 
of their degenerate followers. The nar- 
row path of imitation leads down always, 
up never, so the course of studies in the 
fine art schools was a sort of pharma- 
ceutical routine. There were receipts 
for the color of the flesh and the ar- 
rangement of the hair, for the folds of 
drapery and the manipulation of light 
and shade, for the composition also ; in 
such a way, for instance, that ifthe foot 
of a figure was thrust forward the cor- 
responding arm had to be thrown back- 
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Domenico Morelli, 
(Drawn and engraved by T. Johnson, after photograph.) 


ward, and groups could only be balanced 
in symmetrical forms like pyramids, 
triangles, etc. An infraction of these 
rules, supposed to hold the secret of 
the ancient masters’ style, was a crime. 
The choice of subjects even was care- 
fully limited ; there was not a sentiment, 
an affection that could be expressed by 
brush or chisel, if it had not been pre- 
viously treated by the classics. 

Nothing could be more delightfully 
orderly than the appreciation of past 
art, which placed in the first rank as the 
greatest masters the oldest—the Greeks, 
then followed them by the Romans, next 
by the artists of the Renaissance, David 
and Canova in their turn, and finally 
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the professors of the schools, followed 


a long way behind by the pupils. This 
ludicrous catalogue is but a statement 
of fact, and such was the sort of educa- 
tion that Morelli found when he entered 
the academy, somewhere in 1838. His 
comrades looked up steadfastly, as 
generations of their predecessors had 
done, to the hierarchical degrees culmin- 
ating in the Greeks ; closed to outer in- 
fluences, to the life of the people about 
them, to nature so rich and beautiful, 
to the noble aspirations of the élite of 
their contemporaries toward the redemp- 
tion and grandeur of the mother-coun- 
try ; their souls and talents stifled in an 
artificial atmosphere. 
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Domenico, gifted with an ardent, 
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which would call for admiration were 


poetic temperament, was an ignorant it that of a man who had every facility 
boy, as became his humble parentage ; for acquiring it, is not less than sur- 


prising when 





Christ Mocked. 


(Drawn from Morelli’s painting by A. F. Jacassy.) 


but as he had original ideas and a strong 
will, the professor, crusted in his routine, 
declared from the very first day that 
there was nothing to hope from him. 
Quite unmindful of that verdict, and 
upheld by faith, Morelli began to study 
hard, and from the beginning in his 
own way as far as the severe discipline 
of the school allowed. Soon his enthu- 
siastic language made him a few warm 
friends among his comrades. He in- 
stinctively sought for the acquaintance 
of literary students—in these ways, as 
in others, the boy gave the measure of 
the man ; for Morelli is one of the few 
artists who fully recognize that art, in 
order to be truly great, ought to go hand 
in hand with literature, which supplies 
it with food for thought and fancy. 
Almost without means, he had to prac- 
tise small sacrifices and use every in- 
genuity to obtain the necessary materials 
for study. Once in a while he could 
scrape together enough soldi to buy 
books, and in such haphazard and per- 
severing fashions he managed to acquire 
a very thorough education. He is a 
scholar, and his range of knowledge, 


one consid- 
ers with what 
difficulty 
and how by 
piecemeal it 
was obtain- 
ed. 

In those 
times of re- 
action the 
memories of 
great events, 
which were 
to leave an 
indelible 
imprint on 
the world’s 
mind, were 
fresh in all 
thoughts. 
The turmoil 
of the great 
Revolution, 
appeased at 
the surface, 
was still agitating the masses; our 
country, in throwing off an oppressor’s 
yoke, offered a tempting example which 
the Greeks were following in fighting 
for liberty. All generous hearts of the 
young generation were irresistibly car- 
ried by the tide toward a better era. 
Then, in the midst of contradictions of 
present and past and the hopes for the 
future, a boy became quickly a man. 

In Morelli’s thoughtful mind new 
ideas found birth, and he began to re- 
volt mentally against the schools, real- 
izing that their meagre formulas had 
little to do with art, and paintings la- 
boriously elaborated according to rigid 
rules, seemed to that lad representations 
of men, of facts he did not meet with in 
this world ; and solely on that account 
he could not acknowledge them admir- 
able. What could he feel for the sub- 
jects given in the monthly competitive 
trials? What could he put of himself 
in mythological and religious compo- 
sitions except artificiality—which jarring 
on his life and ideals, was but the tech- 
nical exposition of what he was so poor- 
ly learning ; the reluctant rendering of 
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that which he had been told to imitate. 
He has said himself very justly, in a 
letter to a friend, that—‘“It is quite as 
impossible to make a good painting with 
mere mechanical rules as it is to write a 
book by learning solely the grammar. 
The books that will live eternally are 
really great because they were written 
by men who felt their subject, and ex- 
actly the same is it in painting as in all 
arts.” 

Morelli unconsciously felt that if in 
the world of ideas it is easy to destroy, 
leaving to others the care to build, in 
art it is not so. Fora decadence that 
one inveighs against, it is necessary to 
substitute another style which, imposing 
itself, condemns the first—the altar of 
the god cannot remain empty. With 
renewed vigor, therefore, he went to 
work in his own way, openly seeking 
nature—which was such sacrilege in 
the eyes of the professors that they 
promptly became his open enemies, 
as did most of their pupils. All man- 
ner of difficulties lay in his path ; more 
grievous than all to him, a dutiful son, 
was the finding himself unable to help 
his poor mother, and the crucial idea 


constantly possessed his mind, that she, 
his best friend, did not understand him, 


and that his independent, stubborn 
conduct toward those whom she con- 
sidered his superiors was her Calvary. 
He had to earn his miserable subsist- 
ence painting the backs of chairs with 
representations of Napoleon’s battles, 
according to the popular taste of the 
period. I wish every young artist could 
have heard as I have, from Morelli’s own 
lips, the details of that fight he sustained 
against bad fortune. How many who 
claim themselves born for art to find a 
legitimate excuse for their laziness, 
would learn that with a true artist there 
are no obstacles. Hunger and misery 
he looked on as commonplace incidents, 
like the lack of appreciation ; he found 
his glory in single- handed combat 
against strongly intrenched adversaries, 
his pleasure in developing his character, 
in trying his forces, in perfecting his 
conceptions, in living up to an ideal. 
His search for truth in seeking to 
render nature as he saw it made easier 
the mastering of what he thought good 
in the academy, and he succeeded in 
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being first of his class in a competition 
for the painted nude figure, and followed 
this initial success by taking prize after 
prize against the very will of the men 
who gave them, and to whom he was so 
antagonistic. Having at last won a 
purse he set out for Rome. The sight 
of the treasures of the Papal capital 
confirmed his opinions, and when, money 
exhausted, he had to return to Naples, 
he was determined to show what was in 
his mind, and to paint a picture the 
subject of which he naturally took from 
one of his beloved authors, Byron. It 
matters not what definite judgment 
posterity will pass on this poet, he did 
enlist the sympathies of the young, and 
in that cold, hypocritical, pseudo-classi- 
cal society, the fervid lines of that great 
rebel sounded like a clarion blast. 
Morelli had selected from his favorite 
poem of “The Corsair” the farewell 
between Conrad and Medora. Subject 
as well as costumes were blamable for 
not being of the traditional pattern, but 
above all, dissolute Naples was scandal- 
ized by that painted kiss— however 
chaste it was, and the canvas was re- 
fused at the Exhibition. The matter 
created quite a stir; Morelli, fighting 
his ground boldly, protested against the 
verdict, which was finally referred, as 
were all important matters under the 
paternal régime of Bomba, to Monsignor 
Scotti, the King’s confessor, who held a 
charge not unlike that of Grand Inquis- 
itor of Spain under Philip I. The cun- 
ning old Monsignor, who knew most of 
the secrets of these edifying times, after 
having dutifully wondered how a young 
painter could read such fancy and un- 
wholesome stuff as Byron instead of 
nourishing his mind with the “Lives 
of the Saints,” asked if it were possible 
that a man and a woman had been used 
for models in the very attitude repre- 
sented ; to which Morelli, who had no 
money to pay for models, could verily 
reply that, instead of a live woman’s 
head, he had made use of a plaster cast. 
So far as that homme d’esprit, Monsignor 
Scotti, was concerned, that plaster cast 
settled the matter, and after a pious 
injunction to choose in the future better 
and worthier subjects, he ordered that 
the painting should be exhibited. This 
first lisp, so to speak, of an artistic reno- 





Madonna and Child Jesus. 


(From a painting by Morelli.) 
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vation attracted 
too much atten- 
tion altogether, 
and the angered 
professors had it, 
after a few days, 
taken down from 
its place on the 
wall and thrown, 
frame and all, 
from a window 
into the street, 
where it was shat- 
tered. Unjust 
treatment could 
not shake the en- 
ergy of the young 
artist, who short- 
ly after, against 
the verdict of the 
same - academici- 
ans, won the gold 
medal and schol- 
arship for Rome, 
with a scene of 
Greek corsairs on 
the sea-shore, 
which was as se- 
verely criticised, 
and for the same 
reason, as /] Ba- 
cio, save the kiss. 
It was through 
Overbeck, under 
whom Morelli 
studied for a year 
in the Eternal 
City, that he was 
led to take up 
sacred themes; 
but how different 
were the results 
of the rigid mas- 
ter’s influence on 
his German pu- 
pils and on this 
son of the South 
—the ones copy- 
ing  indiscrimi- 
nately types, atti- 
tudes, draperies, 
all the little trade-marks of the Neo- 
Christian painter ; the other, like a bee, 
sucking the essence of a flower, infus- 
ing himself with the pure and naive, 
though not unalloyed, sentiment, the 
chief quality of the man. This is seen 


''Gli Ossessi "—The Possessed, 
(Drawn from Morelli’s painting by A. F. Jacassy.) 


in Morelli’s first picture executed after 
his German experience, and which al- 
ready showed, not the unwaverings and 
uncertainties of a man feeling his way, 
but the energy of a reliant innovator who 
begins to reveal himself. The subject 
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was simple, and treated with that touch 
of human sympathy which stamps the 
religious ideas of our century. The com- 
position, unlike the laborious, geometri- 
cal groups of the period, was full of fresh- 
ness and novelty. In the centre of the 
canvas a Madonna rocks her child to rest, 
while a circle of seraphs accompany her 
lullaby on their stringed instruments. 
Truly modern are these seraphs and 
Madonna, and yet of the same lovely 
family as those of Bellini and Fra An- 
gelico. This work created much en- 
thusiasm among the Roman artists, who 
sought out the unknown painter and 
were amazed to find him a poor lad, 
whom they had noticed haunting the 
galleries and low eating-houses. 

It seems to have been the first of a 
long series of works that quickly follow- 
ed, until the specious aurora of 1847, 
with its illusive hopes of liberty for the 
down-pressed Italians, recalled him to 
Naples. Although a philosopher, not a 
man of the sword, he could not help 
taking the generous course of every 
patriot, and went to fight the Bour- 
bons in the street. Cruelly wounded, he 


was carried to a hospital, and when he 
came out a few months later, he found 
himself unable to withstand the malig- 
nant persecutions of the hateful Bom- 


ba. Somehow, he found the means. to 
travel, and visited the museums of Paris, 
London, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
working but little ; but when he came 
back, two years later, he had reached his 
maturity, and thenceforward his pro- 
ductions, which I will call in his second 
manner, are those which have made his 
name. 

I select as an example of his later 
pictures before that period the “Boat of 
Life.” A bark full of passengers is 
aground on a gray, dull, infinitely ex- 
tended laguna; an Arab, white-robed, 
stands at the prow in the statuesque 
immobility of fatalism ; near him a poet 
has just sprung up with hand raised, as 
if crying the sursum corda to encourage 
a@ young volunteer who has waded into 
the dead waters and is trying to float 
the boat again; a couple of young 
lovers, disdainful of all around them, 
exchange caresses ; while a miser in a 
corner counts stupidly his money, and a 
glutton, his rubicund face sweating 
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sensuality and selfishness, oppresses 
with his fat body the misérable who sits 
beside him. Rarely has an allegorical 
idea been expressed in a form so palpa- 
bly true, yet so full of enchantment in 
the strange poetry of its general color- 
ing. 

But—the picture is too literary—it be-- 
longs to a period of preparation, like 
all those of his first manner, whose 
interest lies in that they are the 
promise of a future. Though their 
importance is lessened to some extent 
in our modern eyes, by finding them so 
singularly perverted with souvenirs of 
schools and traditional influences—not 
the less real because unconscious—we 
cannot forget in judging them that they 
spoke strongly to the men of those days, 
and proved irresistibly sympathetic to 
the young artists. Little by little the 
public gave the cold shoulder to the 
constantly decreasing band of the devo- 
tees of routine, and turned itself with 
slowly awakening interest to these living 
subjects. They mark the prelude of the 
new movement, and belong to history as 
the forerunners of the second Renais- 
sance. 

A superabundance of youth is their 
condemnation ; they are often too bru- 
tal in their research for truth; they 
speak a dead tongue—the rich and florid 
language of the Romanticists. The 
painter wanted to put into them all his 
soul, with his loves, hates, enthusiasms, 
and he lacks the supreme art of choos- 
ing, of eliminating, of giving something 
synthetic ; he felt so passionately then 
that his works were like so many out- 
cries of one in revolt ; he had the right 
ideal, but his taste was neither refined 
nor cultivated. Indeed, it is only from 
the brains of a Jupiter that a full-grown 
and armed Minerva can emerge in all 
her perfection. 

It would be instructive and interest- 
ing to study the difference between the 
development of the great artists, known 
as the men of ’30 in France, and that of 
Morelli. The social conditions were not 
alike, yet not wholly different, and they 
were all self-made men and innovators. 
The French, master-workmen and ene- 
mies of the style as embodied in the 
Italian tradition, are the direct descend- 
ants of the glorious Dutch painters. 
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Morelli is also a lover of truth, of sim- 
plicity, of honest technique, and as little 
of a rhetorician as Rousseau. He is 
calm, sober of gesture, but there is a 
charm about his work which is the whole 
poetry of the South—color. Like the Ve- 
netians and Rubens, his colors are few, 
and his gift, like theirs, is to use them in 
the simplest way, with a subtle under- 
standing of the value of demi-teintes, yet 
his harmonious coloring is softer than 
theirs, and in aminor key of infinite 
depth and tenderness, brought into 
moving life by a few masterly touches 
—a manner born naturally in looking 
at nature around him—the Neapolitan 
landscapes draped in soft haze, with 
here and there intense spots of color 
shining ardently, though in their rela- 
tive places, under the sun. 
Greco-Roman Naples gave Morelli for 
his studies of humanity the finest collec- 
tion of types, from the most refined to 
the most vulgar, of which any city can 
boast. All is to be found there—pic- 
turesqueness, gestures, expression, char- 
acter. It is asurprise that such a mine 


should remain so little explored, and I 
think the reason lies in that only great 


minds can extract the synthetic from 
such exuberant complexity ; ; its very 
richness makes the common herd fail 
into prettyness, into brilliancy, and 
multi-colored superficiality. 

Morelli, a nature en dehors, often re- 
minds one of Rembrandt, a nature en 
dedans, for the intensity and depth of 
vision and the choice of ev ery-day types 
of humanity. Like him, like the Italian 
classiques, he has found the source of 
his best inspirations in sacred history. 
In Italy they call him the Renan and 
the Strauss of sacred art, because, leav- 
ing theological and conventional inter- 
pretations to avail himself of the re- 
searches of modern criticism, of enlarged 
historical knowledge, he has succeeded 
in interpreting the Bible in a new way, 
truer and certainly better fitted to our 
comprehension. He is as full of rever- 
ence for the divinity of the gospel story 
as were his predecessors, but he recog- 
nizes it as practical, and having its roots 
in our daily life. Perhaps because Tol- 
stoi speaks more strongly to me than 
Renan or Strauss, Morelli, I think, has 
much in common with the Russian ; 
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charity, the same love and respect for 
the poor neighbor, who, though homely, 

unintelligent, almost a beast of burden, 

has a soul, the equal in its coarse env el- 
ope of that of any man. 

No picture can better illustrate this 
side of him than his ‘“ Buona Novella,” 
The Glad Tidings. A narrow slope of 
prairie, occupying the whole length of 
the canvas, is cast into shadow from the 
setting sun, which shines gloriously over 
the quiet waters of a lake and on the 
mountains that pile up on the other 
shore. The antagonism between the 
cool, gray shadows of the foreground 
and the wealth of golden, resplendent 
light which suffuses the rest of the pict- 
ure, has its meaning and-is eminently 
suggestive. Standing among flowers 
and shrubs, Jesus speaks of the “glad 
tidings of great joy,” and before him a 
singularly mixed crowd of followers and 
enemies, where negroes and Bedouins, 
merchants and fishermen elbowing one 
another, listen eagerly. His words, 
the promise of the Kingdom of Heaven 
to the meek, to those who mourn, to the 
lowly, startle the rich, whose counte- 
nances show their incredulity and dis- 
may ; while in the faces of the poor and 
friendless dawns a gleam of hope, a pas- 
sionate desire to believe in these first 
words of human brotherhood and salva- 
tion. Behind the Saviour a woman, with 
the intensity of the new faith shining 
through her maternal anxieties, brings 
her sick babe for healing. All of Mo- 
relli’s religious pictures are so full of 
meaning that they compel everyone to 
think: their key-note is their intense hu- 
manity. 

Before “ Gli Ossessi,” The Possessed, 
no one thinks of the small canvas, so big 
the conception is. Jesus walks in sweet 
dignity, to comfort and sympathize with 
the unfortunate creatures who creep out 
to him from miserable lairs, stretching 
their arms, gazing on his face, kissing 
the hem of his garment. <A crowd of 
followers, fearful of infection, look from 
afar ; two disciples, who have ventured 
to accompany their Master, stop half-way 
to gaze wonderingly at the dreadful 
caves. From the rugged, gloomy deso- 
lation of the dramatic ensemble stands 
out like a lily the Christ’s white robe, a 
note of exquisite radiance. 
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Fuil of poetry and startling originality 
is the “Jesus Tempted by the Devil.” 
It is in the arid, sulphurous dryness of 
a desert, whose gnarled and cracking 
surface tells of some primeval cataclysm, 
that the creature of vilo carth, a sinister 
creation, creeps forth reptile-like from a 
deep crevasse at the very feet of him, 
whom he is asking to turn his eyes from 
heaven to the stones that lie about, and 
that at a word shall be changed into 
gold. It is the moment before the gen- 
tle, earnest face utters the reproof, ‘“Re- 
tro, Satanas!” 

But merely a nomenclature of Morel- 
li’s works would exceed the limits of a 
magazine article, and I am compelled to 
select a few at random to give some idea 
of the artist’s range. There is no one 
of his favorite themes that has been dis- 
cussed more vehemently, by critics and 
faithful alike, than “The Mother of the 
Redeemer ”—the proud, loving mother, 
human, and yet not wholly of earth. In 
his “‘Salve, Regina” he has represented 
her pressing the Divine baby to her 
breast, her eyes closed in the very ec- 
stacy of happiness, her joy all within 
her heart. I can say but little of this, 
and of the numerous other Madonnas, 
among which the large Assumption, 
painted for the royal palace at Naples, 
holds a prominent place. The same 
subjects, even when treated with incom- 
parable grandeur of style by Rafael, Fra 
Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, cannot 
make me forget the art of the primitifs, 


clumsy and barbarous perhaps, but so. 


full of a spiritual beauty born of faith, 
and made of naive love and reverence— 
the pale suffering Virgins, in whose faces 
shine hopes divine, their hands folded in 
ever-prayerful contemplation—the flesh 
palpably but a veil to the supreme glor- 
ification of a pure soul. 

The picture of Morelli best known 
and most celebrated, no doubt because 
exhibited where it could be seen, at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878, is 
the “Temptation of St. Anthony.” Mo- 
relli has said how, having read the story 
of Anthony the Alexandrian, the subject 
suddenly took hold of him ; how he dis- 
carded from his mind, as he had done 
from his lectures, the medieval legends, 
the extravagant phantasmagorias of 
devils and horrible monsters with which 
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the painters of the past had filled their 
canvasses, and saw but the fight against 
temptation of a man, whose abstinence 
and privations from all the joys of the 
flesh had made him a prey to hallucina- 
tions. The picture is so well known 
that it needs no description. To the 
criticism that the female figures are ab- 
ruptly cut and distorted, Morelli an- 
swers that they are such as the saint 
dreamed with his eyes wide open ; to 
my sense they prevent the painting 
from being a chef-d’euvre, they are 
too incomplete, too indefinite by the 
side of flawless morceaux. But right 
there is the master’s failing in overstep- 
ping the bound ; for some of his ideas 
are too subtle for definite expression, 
and better suited to other arts, literat- 
ure or music. 

Giving most of his time to the com- 
position of his subjects, he has produced 
works which for that reason arouse the 
enthusiasm of the painters, yet where 
there is much that is sketchy and ill- 
defined in the rendering, that cannot 
possibly satisfy them. However, ‘when 
he wants he can face pictorial problems 
and difficulties in the broadest way, and 
his technique is admirable in that it 
adapts itself to all things, and is never 
felt. Before his pictures, and they are 
many, one is impressed at once by the 
fact that the man knows all the se- 
crets of his profession, but that which 
the mind had decided to say, the hand 
has expressed in an impersonal man- 
ner, exempt from smart artifices of the 
trade. 

In that beautiful “Pompeian Bath ” it 
seems as if the Flemish masters had in- 
spired him in drawing those figures so 
honestly and strongly observed from 
life, their firm and supple modelling, 
their coloring which is that of the flesh, 
not of the skin, the mysterious atmo- 
sphere of that interior, which gives to 
each figure, to every object its proper 
place and relation. The rich harmony 
is somewhat higher in key, more lu- 
minous, and the shadows more trans- 
parent than even those of Terburg. 
But Morelli brings to mind the northern 
painters only because he has in common 
with them those sterling qualities, the 
probity of an artist. A research for 
the beauty of form stamps him distinct- 
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ly as a man of his country, for that is 
an ideal the Dutch never had. 

The life-size portrait of the Signora 
Maglione, in ball costume, family friends, 
and casual visitors like myself, find ad- 
mirable not only in its resemblance to 
the envelope, the exterior, but also to 
that moral expression which is the indi- 
viduality, the very ego of aperson. The 
broad yet delicate treatment is a feast 
for the eyes of a painter. The merest 
details, amazing at a distance, are done 
in the simplest way imaginable ; the 
paste put right on in a firm and definite 
manner which is the last word of good 
execution. The face and arms, the white 
silk, the pale yellow sortie de bal, the 
tapestried background—a play of golden 
and reddish tones—everything is mar- 
vellous. 

It is a great portrait, one of the best 
of the century, and its place is in a 
public gallery. But it is a pity, that to 
have an idea of Morelli’s works one must 
seek introduction into the private houses 
among which they are disseminated, 
and that only travellers with plenty of 
leisure and previous information can 
get at them. With four or five excep- 


tions, there are no good reproductions 
of his works, and this accounts for their 


being so little known. To such firms 
as Braun and Goupil, public and artists 
are indebted for those reproductions 
that give to the former the only chance 
they often have to become acquainted 
with the creations of the latter, which, 
through such means, are made to be 
widely known and appreciated. If Mo- 
relli lived in Paris matters would have 
been different, but in Naples he refuses 
to trouble himself with affairs which 
would necessitate much loss of time. 
His friends care—but he does not—at 
seeing what scanty recognition a life- 
long production of great excellence has 
brought him. He stands astriking and 
refreshing contrast to the mercantilism 
which has invaded the art of our time, 
and he is reluctant about exhibiting in 
public, even in Italy, where his name 
would appear in company with that of 
men he hates—artists of name, who pro- 
stitute their talents to the mode of the 
day. To the courteous requests of the 
French Minister of Fine Arts, and the 
urgent entreaties of his friends, Gérome 
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and Meissonnier, that he should be rep- 
resented at last year’s Universal Exhi- 
bition, he found some gentle way to re- 
fuse, having always disliked the brassy 
notoriety the “Temptation of St. An- 
thony ” had brought him. 

So this modest maestro, a plain man 
of unpretentious tastes, spends all his 
days working in the large studio often 
invaded by young artists, his former 
pupils, to whom he gives freely of pre- 
cious time and helpful kindness. Sou- 
venirs and offerings lie about; on the 
walls are studies by friends—many by 
that dearest of all, Fortuny—together 
with the last palette used by the lament- 
ed Spaniard, and presented to Morelli 
by Pradilla and Villegas in the name of 
the family and of the Spanish artists. 

I should like in closing to speak of 
one of the pictures begun I saw there— 
his latest interpretation of Moore’s 
“Loves of the Angels ”—for, like the 
masters of old, he delights in treating 
again and again the same theme. Three 
lovely creatures, their long white wings 
outstretched, nestle amid the flowers on 
a soft slope, and gaze at the stars which 
are beginning to appear in an opal sky, 
while the redness of sunset dies slowly 
over a low horizon. But what 
are words to that fragile and exquisite 
harmony of colors, to such enchantment 
of poses and expressions? It must have 
been before such a painting that Verdi 
said, the subject was borrowed from the 
legitimate field of the composer, mean- 
ing that a subject interpreted in that 
way inspired him with much of the same 
sort of emotion it is the privilege of 
music to give. 

I have spoken of the all-powerful, in- 
dividual influence of the master on the 
regeneration of Italian art. To appre- 
ciate it, one has only to look at Palizzi, 
the man who shares with him the honor 
of having been at the head of that move- 
ment. This old artist has in his studio 
a very interesting and complete series of 
works showing the development of his 
talent, from the chromo style of 1830, 
passing progressively through studies 
from nature, minutely finished, until, 
step by step, progress by progress, he 
came into possession of a large faire 
which is incomparable. But as Palizzi’s 
object is simply to copy what he sees, 
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his stumbling block, therefore, is the 
tableau ; his forte—the study—in which 
he does give, and in a masterly, bold 
fashion, the sensation of nature; his 
animals live, breathe, they shine and 
pant in the sun, their expression is ad- 
mirable. He is a great painter, he is 
not a great master; while Morelli, who 
commands admiration as a technician, is 
a master in the same sense as Millet ; he 
makes us think, he tells us something 
new, something he has extracted from 
himself, 

Better than words, an anecdote will 
illustrate the difference between the two 
men. It was at the time Palizzi was 
busy with his great tableau for the Mu- 
seum of Capodimonte, “The Coming 
forth from the Ark,” in which almost all 
the animals of the earth are represented. 
In his usual way, he had taken from the 
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life one beast after another, without 
bothering himself about ensemble, com- 
position, etc. Morelli, who watched with 
anxiety the progress of the work, could 
not bring himself to tell his old comrade 
that the whole thing was a mistake from 
the beginning. When a common friend 
then in Naples, Alma Tadema, and of the 
same mind as Morelli, took upon himself 
to try to open Palizzi’s eyes :—“ My dear 
friend,” said he to him, “though your 
picture is full of fine morceauz, it is not 
what it ought to be. A picture cannot 
be invented in a moment, it must be 
thought out, composed. “Tis just like a 
child of your brain that you must watch 
and help to grow little by little, trying 
to make it as perfect as possible. It is 
only in improving and perfecting your 
first idea that you will find your last 
definite expression of it—and the best.” 
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By Octave Thanet. 


ment in Sycamore Ridge when it 

was rumored that Milt Bedford, 
that jewel of his party, but otherwise 
not especially respected citizen, was like- 
ly to “ get the post-office.” 

The place wasn’t worth more than 
nine hundred a year ; but in a South- 
western town where you can buy meat 
for eight cents a pound and a boiled 
shirt is high toilet, nine hundred dollars 
is a tidy income. Consider, too, the 
dignity of office and the patronage. 
The postmaster of Sycamore Ridge had 
at his beck one assistant, one janitor, 
and one and a half scrub women—the 
half standing for the scrub-woman’s 
small daughter who should “pack up 
the water.” And one must take into ac- 
count that the present postmaster, Cap- 
tain Leidig, the incumbent ever since 
the war, had slaved days and schemed 
nights until the office was brought into 
a condition of prime efficiency ; it could 
almost run itself. 


[nent was a vast deal of excite- 


Take the matter by large, the little 
crowd of men discussing it on the ho- 
tel platform opposite the railway, were 
agreed to swear at “Milt Bedford’s 
cussed luck.” 

I have waited so often for trains on 
that platform where they sat, tilting 
their chairs against the clapboards, that 
I know by heart the steel streaks and 
the gaunt, dim sheds and the infre- 
quent lamps, and the black shadows 
that crouch like goblin beasts under 
the eaves, at night, and the wide, wide 
street that has an uncanny and lone- 
some air, so spacious is it, and so low 
are the little brick blocks of shops and 
the little wooden houses with their 
pointed roofs. 

Being a December night — this of 
which I am telling—there was a show 
of Christmas bravery in the windows, 
and a barrel of holly at the hotel door. 

Across the street is a small park with 
a trim “bow-dark” or osage orange 
hedge. Two lamps shine hospitably at 
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the entrance. Great gum-trees and 
sycamores make a pleasant shade for 
summer days; and then, the plash of 
the fountain entices the ear, but it 
tinkles coldly, of a winter night, and 
the white sycamore trunks look spec- 
tral. And in winter—even the half- 
hearted, snowless winter of the South- 
west — the hillsides grow ragged and 
rusty and the houses look bare; and 
the engine, that every night at dusk 
drags its lurid eye and trail of fire across 
the bridge between the hills, like a dis- 
abled rocket, hisses and shrieks dis- 
mally. At intervals a light streams 
athwart the skies above the river, and a 
steamboat pipe vies with the engine- 
throttles. 

To-day the air was so mild that no 
one of the talkers had buttoned his coat 
except General Throckmorton, the con- 
gressman from our district. He always 
buttons his coat as a preparation for a 
speech ; a habit acquired in the court- 
room. 

“Gentlemen,” said Throckmorton— 
his voice was soft as silk and flexible as 
a whip-lash, the true Southern orator’s 
voice—“ I reckon Milt Bedford has got 


a better bargain than we all.” 
“ He'll sure devil the money-order of- 


’ 


fice some way,” a shopkeeper prophe- 
sied. 

“Why, the scoundrel can hardly read 
writing,” cried Mr. Marsh, the banker. 

“ An’ Cap’n Leidig knows whar ever’ 
town in the kentry does be,” said an old 
farmer, “state an’ caounty an any. 
Never does need t’ look in the book. 


An’ he reads them letters right spang: 


off, no matter how blind they be. 
More’n I cud do.” 

“He’s a nice man,” another farmer 
struck in, ‘mighty stirrin’ an’ liberal.” 

“ Yes, sir,” grunted a one-armed man. 
“That's jest him. Look a that pyark ” 
—pointing to the sycamores—“ that’s 
his’n, but he keeps it up for the public. 
Jest as he always keeps them flower- 
pots in the winders.” 

“He’s a mighty clever man.” 

“ An’ a mighty smart man.” 

A chorus of praise arose, to which 
Throckmorton listened, smiling. 

He smiled with his mouth, alone; and 
to smile under such a drooping, inky- 
black mustache as his, with never a rip- 


ple in the intense black eyes, is to smile 
like acynic. Throckmorton looked cyn- 
ical. He was a slim, erect man, as dis- 
tinctly a Southerner as a gentleman. 
His appearance suggested the planter 
of the caricaturists, without his whip 
or soft hat, and better treated by his 
tailor. 

“Now I, gentlemen,” said Throck- 
morton, “/ call Hiram Leidig a plumb 
idiot.” 

The crowd simply gasped; Throck- 
morton being Leidig’s closest friend, 
and a man not to desert a friend under 
stress of weather. 

“Yes, gentlemen, a plumb idiot,” he 
repeated, in his gentlest tone; “here he 
is. He could have made a fortune had he 
stayed in the manufacturing business. 
When the war broke out he was getting 
a salary of twelve hundred dollars, and 
he had invented half a dozen little tricks 
and got patents on them, and saved ten 
thousand dollars. If he’d gone back to 
business he would have had a hundred 
or two hundred thousand dollars to-day, 
instead of his little twenty-five thousand. 
But, no; first he must fight for his 
country, and then he gets a notion of 
patriotism and serving his country in 
his head. Patriotism is worse than a 
tick, gentlemen. Here’s Leidig has 
worn himself to a puzzle to do ten men’s 
work for his office. He is a man of 
talent, a man of inviolable honesty, and 
yet so courteous, so kindly, that every 
child in the town smiles at him on the 
streets. He has done more than any 
one man of his d party in the State 
to make it respectable. And Milt Bed- 
ford has done as much as any man 
to make it detested!”  (“That’s so, 
blame his skin!” and laughter from the 
hearers. ) 

‘ Well, what does the Government or 
the party give Leidig for his long ser- 
vices?” You all know. Half a dozen 
times he has been within an ace of get- 
ting bounced by one party or the other, 
and now he is going to be pitched out 
in good earnest by his very own party 
because he can’t be trusted to run the 
office at a party machine, and Milton 
Bedford can! That’s the size of it. 
Now, a man who will squander his 
chances of fortune and the best years 
of his life on a Government or a party 
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which kicks fidelity every time is—a 
plumb idiot !” 

“To my thinking, the Government is 
the plumb idiot to lose such a servant,” 
said the banker. 

« And we all ain’t far from plumb ijits 
t? low of it bein’ done!” cried the farm- 
er. “That ar Milt Bedford ain’t got no 
more honesty ’n a shote. All’s pickins 
t’ him!” 

‘Say, Gineral, are ye shore certain 
*baout it?” asked Miller, anxiously. 
“Captain didn’t seem a mite skeered 
up ’bout it.” 

* Rice telegraphed me not to come on 
to Washington,” said Throckmorton. 
“Tt would be useless, he said. Bedford 
has the pull. It has been a still hunt, 
you understand.” 

There were honest expressions of <lis- 
satisfaction. 

Throckmorton unbuttoned his coat. 
His next words appeared to slip from 
his lips by accident. ‘Yes, gentlemen, 
unless we can persuade Bedford to with- 
draw, we must have him.” 

The crowd pushed their chairs closer. 
“No violence, gentlemen, I beg,” said 
the banker, nervously. 

* Oh, violence!” said Throckmorton, 
curtly, “Violence is played out. The 
first man on Bedford’s side would be 
Leidig, if we tried that game. No, sir; 
if we overcrow Bedford we have got to 
do it with moral suasion. [Everyone 
looked blank.| For instance, he is the 
real owner of Hurd’s big saloon. Are 
we all obliged to buy our liquors at 
Hurd’s ?” 

A solemn-looking, lean man in a very 
decent black coat answered: ‘No, for 
sure you are not. You are ruining soul 
and body drinking his abominable stuff. 
I, myself, am the agent for the old-es- 
tablished, square-dealing house of Drake 
& Makepeace, of St. Louis, which will 
supply you directly with pure wines, 
brandies, whiskies, liquors, and malt 
liquors at most reasonable prices.” 

The crowd were tickled by this, and 
laughed. 

Thockmorton had shot his arrow ; with- 
out any more words he arose, saluted 
the others, and went away. 

It occurred to him that he ought to 
warn Leidig, who would not believe in 
any danger. At the same time he shrank 


from inflicting pain. He loved Leidig. 
The two men had been like brothers 
since the Federal soldier saved the Con- 
federate soldier’s life and cared for him 
in prison during the war. 

His scheme might succeed. There 
was a chance of intimidating Bedford’s 
bondsmen. He had been quietly work- 
ing and suggesting for days, and his 
wits were busy with the details as he 
walked past the dazzling windows of 
*“Hurd’s Palace Saloon.” He was so 
absorbed that he jostled Milt Bedford, 
himself, coming out of the door. 

Milt gave his stiff apologies a very 
truculent smirk. 

* You're runnin’ into me more ways 
than one, I reckon, Gineral,” said he, 
“but you can’t play off any foul on me, 
by , 80 don’t try it on!” 

Throckmorton, a lawyer, had no no- 
tion of committing himself ; he shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously, and gave 
Bedford to understand that he consid- 
ered him drunk. Then he brushed past, 
leaving Bedford (who really was half 
tipsy) to cool his fury at leisure. 

The encounter increased his perplex- 
ity. For the life of him he couldn't de- 
cide whether to tell Leidig. Neverthe- 
less, he went to the banker’s, where, as 
their custom was, Leidig and the three 
others played whist every Thursday 
evening, in a manner to curdle the blood 
of a modern combination whist-plaver. 
But these primitive players led from 
“ sneaks,” clung to their picture cards or 
trumps like grim death, and committed 
atrocities right and left with as much 
placidity as if they had been getting in 
the finest coups on record. 

Throckmorton was an _ indifferent 
player this evening. Even the long- 
suffering Leidig, his partner, remon- 
strated at his recklessness with unpro- 
tected queens. Later, on their way 
home to Leidig’s lodgings, he turned on 
the lawyer with a friendly bluntness: 
“What's gone wrong, Marion? You 
weren't yourself, to-night.” 

Throckmorton squirmed out of the 
question, somehow. Leidig, the least 
suspicious of men, believed in a knotty 
law suit and a headache, and wanted 
Throckmorton to stop and get some 
anti-pirene. Throckmorton caught his 
wistful looks at every lamp-post. 
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Leidig was not a handsome man, he 
was too short and too round; his face 
had kept its boyish look to a surprising 
extent, although he was growing bald 
and wore a big mustache. He dressed 
with great care. According to the black 
maid servant, he covered his off-duty 
coats with a towel, and pressed his trou- 
sers between the mattresses of his bed. 
Every morning, winter or summer, he 
used to pick a flower for his button- 
hole. He wore a tall silk hat; because 
in his youth (when he was a young me- 
chanic, determined to become a gen- 
tleman), gentlemen used to wear tall 
silk hats. For the same reason, he car- 
ried a silk handkerchief. Indeed, Syca- 
more Ridge considered him a mirror of 
fashion. 

As they walked along— perhaps it 
was the full moon pouring a flood of 
glory over the landscape—Leidig be- 
gan to talk about a girl who was to have 
been his wife long ago. She had died 
as his mother had died, while Leidig 
was fighting on the southwest border. 
And so hard had he taken the blow 
that he never would return to Ohio ; he 


gathered together his property, and set- 
tled in Sycamore Ridge. 

Leidig rarely spoke of that old grief ; 
he never had spoken so frankly before. 
Somehow his frankness gave Throck- 
morton a sinister and creepy disquiet- 


ude. He interrupted him : 

“Why did you leave the agricultural 
implement business? You needn’t go 
back to Ohio, of course ; but why take 
our post-office ?” 

“ Marion,” said Leidig, solemnly, “the 
post-office saved me. You don’t know. 
It was awful! I brooded over it until I 
was fit to kill myself. God knows, I 
might have killed myself, but they of- 
fered me this post-office. They said 
here was a chance to serve the country. 
And I seemed to hear my mother’s voice, 
just as it used to sound, evenings, when 
she would tell me stories about the 
Revolution. Mother raised me to love 
my country, ever since I was old enough 
to fire firecrackers. I seemed to hear 
her voice, saying, ‘Son, it’s worth while 
serving such a government as ours.’ I 
had a feeling—well, you know the feel- 
ing you have for your country.” 

Throckmorton’s face contracted, while 


his eyes roamed, in a curious way, from 
the stars and the darkling river (they 
stood on the bridge, as Leidig spoke) to 
the lights of the city twinkling lke fire- 
flies above the black roofs. He made 
an abrupt gesture, spreading his hands 
and clinching them. Then they relaxed 
and dropped by his side. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” said he, “I felt 
that way when—when I had a country. 
Now, I see how impracticable such sen- 
timent is.” 

“No you don’t,” said Leidig, “ 7 know 
you don’t, whether you do or not. Look 
here, Marion, the way you felt for the 
South, I felt for my country, our coun- 
try. And I had this kind of a feeling. 
The way to obliterate the war is to fetch 
people close together. ‘You stay here 
awhile, old fellow,’ says I, ‘and do your 
best for the old flag. Be a decent fel- 
low, for they are going to sample the 
North by you. Don’t go at them ramp- 
ing and roaring and shaking your opin- 
ions in their face like a red rag, when 
they're just naturally sore all over. 
Here’s a chance,’ says I, ‘to do your 
country better service than you did in 
the war!’ Consequently, I stayed and 
I tried. Mother raised me to be a gen- 
tleman. Leidig is as good a name as 
there is in New York State. I always 
remembered that. A gentleman and a 
soldier, they say, you know. Why 
shouldn’t every servant of the govern- 
ment be as much of a gentleman as a 
soldier? I hope I haven’t made my 
Southern friends ashamed of me. Well, 
I got to love the work, fairly love it. 
Once or twice, as you know there has 
been talk of removing me, and I can’t 
tell you the feeling I’ve had about the 
whole town standing by me so. It’s the 
honor of my life. And to show you, 
Marion, I aint joking and bluffing, when 
I pretend not to be afraid, this time, 
Tll tell you that if they were to turn 
me out, after all these years, it would 
break my heart. I never could hold up 
my head again.” 

In such a strain Leidig opened his 
heart, until they reached his lodgings. 
He had two rooms on the ground-floor, 
with an outside door and a corner of the 
wee piazza glassed over for a conserva- 
tory ; and he was considered to live in 
luxury. 
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Throckmorton drew a sigh of relief at fag end of the conflagration) fell upon 


the sight of the gay window. He parted 


him and forcibly bore him home. Then 


Tney played whist in a manner to curdle the blood of a modern combination whist-player. 


from Leidig affectionately ; but he said 
nothing of Rice’s telegram. 


That night is memorable to Sycamore 
Ridge as the night of what they call 
“The Great Fire.” Actually it only 
swept one small street, but it menaced 
the whole town. 

Every soul at the fire admired the 
postmaster, that night; his daring 
coolness and his chemical-engine saved 
both post-office and town. He risked 
his life half a dozen times. The enthu- 
siasm of the witnesses bubbled over. 
Poor Leidig, himself, meanwhile, had 
been flung from a fractured ladder. He 
would not go home, but directed his 
engine, propped up by the janitor and 
Miller. Throckmorton (who nearly 
killed a favorite horse to get in at the 
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he hustled the telegraph-operator away 
from the cinders, and sent off a message 
to the Post-office Department, lavishing 
details of Leidig’s bravery, regardless of 
expense. 

The fire called a truce to the warfare 


against Bedford. Certainly the Govern- 
ment wouldn't have the brass to bounce 
Leidig after his saving the post-office, 
Throckmorton assured Roz Miller. 

“But I can tell one thing, Roz,” he 
added, dryly, ‘you would have to give 
up Christmas or the place—one, if Milt 
had come in. Milt aims to do all the 
Christmasing himself.” 

“ That’s so,” acquiesced Roz, looking 
foolish. He was a loyal soul and full of 
energy, but he was “just naturally 
obliged to get drunk Christmas week.” 
“T couldn’t fault the season, like to go 
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dry through it,” he said, long before, to 
Leidig. Leidig knew the man. “All 
right,” he said, calmly, “it is disgrace- 
ful for a government official to get 
drunk. I shall suspend you one week 
between Christmas and New Years— 


‘* Indeed, Sycamore Ridge considered him a mirror of 


fashion. 


your salary to go on as usual. You are 
not the assistant postmaster, then. If 
I ever see the assistant postmaster drunk, 
he goes.” 

Thereafter, annually, Miller was sus- 
pended and, annually, he returned to 
his post, a week later, very shaky in his 
fingers and puffy about his eyes ; but 
deadly sober. Between suspensions he 
was the most temperate of men. 

Bedford, all this time, kept well un- 
der cover. Perhaps he knew that Lei- 
dig’s injuries were turning out to be 
more serious than any one expected. 
There was a couple of broken ribs, and 
pneumonia had set in complicating the 
case. The doctor talked of “internal 
injuries.” “Infernal injuries, I say,” 
fumed Throckmorton ; ‘why the 
must you be prancing on a ladder, a 
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man of your flesh? You area plumb 
idiot!” He was too anxious to keep 
his patience, and scolded Leidig out of 
sheer fright. 

Leidig smiled tranquilly. He could 
not drink the choice liquors or smoke 
the expensive cigars that Throckmor- 
ton, the banker and other friends were 
always sending; but he took a boyish 
kind of pleasure in watching the wrap- 
ping papers removed ; and he must have 
all the odd assortment of cards stuck up 
around his looking-glass, in full view. 

By and by, Throckmorton did not 
snap at him, but used a studied gentle- 
ness. But whenever he left the sick- 
room and walked through the little par- 
lor, he would glare at the now dishev- 
elled rows of flower pots, with the black- 
estfrown. Maudy Lize, the landlady’s el- 
dest girl, always a pet of Leidig’s, took to 
red eyes and snuffles; and the black 
maid-servant grinned incessantly, and 
forgot everything that was told her, 
which is the African fashion of showing 
emotion. When a negro stops grinning, 
he begins to howl. 


Besides Throckmorton’s telegram, the 
citizens had sent an elaborate letter to 
the Post-office Department; but ten 
days passed and the Department made 
notasign! On the tenth day, Throck- 
morton saw Bedford on the street. He 
sat enthroned in a red-wheeled buggy 
between two men. All were smoking, 
all grinning. Seeing Throckmorton, 
Bedford swept his hat off his black 
curls with an exaggerated flourish, and 
grinned more broadly. 

“What does the scoundrel mean by 
that ?” queried Throckmorton. 

He understood directly. 

Two envelopes were handed him at 
his office. One was addressed to Lei- 
dig (Throckmorton looked over his 
mail), and had the official superscription 
of the Post-office Department. Throck- 
morton tore out the enclosure, a florid 
letter of thanks to Leidig. Although a 
critic in general, Leidig’s friend waded 
through the fine phrases well pleased. 

“ Tt will tickle old Leidig,” he thought. 
“Oh, well, they are more decent than 
I ‘lowed they were.” 

Then he opened the other envelope. 

There was a telegram from Rice, con- 
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cise and to the point. “ Bedford has 
got the post-office. Damn!” 

Throckmorton flung the telegram in- 
to the fire. He used some vitriolic lan- 
guage about the civil service that would 
better not be repeated ; but he under- 
stood Bedford’s grin. 

Late that afternoon he paid a visit to 
Leidig. Young Dr. Rollin had just 
walked away on foot. Dr. Peters was 
untying his horse at the gate, and old 
Dr. Farwell sat in the buggy. 

“They've had the consultation,” 
thought Throckmorton. And his heart 
choked him. 

“Well, gentlemen?” said he. Some- 
how the sensation that he felt seemed 
to mix itself up with an old pain, and, 
again, he was a lad on the battle-field, 
dizzy with the smoke and roar, and that 
horrible smell of carnage in his nostrils ; 
watching his brother die. 

The old doctor gripped his hand. 

“Dear, dear, dear,” the old doctor 
said, “ain’t it too bad? Such a splendid 
man !” 

Then they explained to him ; but he 
didn’t understand, though he nodded 
and said “yes” and went through the 


manual of intelligence, decorously ; the 
internal injuries rather than the pneu- 
monia that had supervened were killing 
Leidig, so much he did comprehend, 


and it was enough. Leidig might live a 
week, he might die in two days. Throck- 
morton got away from the doctors and 
went in to his friend. Leidig lay quite 
alone, but Maudy Lize cried softly to 
herself in the parlor with the door 
ajar. 

When he stood by the bedside, 
Leidig turned over feebly and smiled. 
“Sit down, Marion,” said he ; “no, that’s 
the chair with the broken spring ; take 
another.” 

He is ashamed of it to this day: but 
Throckmorton groaned, ‘Oh, d the 
spring!” and burst out sobbing like a 
baby. 

Leidig soothed him ; yet ‘there were 
traces of tears on his own check. There 
had been a grim half hour for Leidig 
after the doctors were gone, alone, in his 
chamber with the vision of death. How 
does the soul conduct itself, to which, 
of a sudden, awe and mystery have be- 
come the inexorable, next realities? 
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Disease blunts the sensibilities ; yet is 
there not always a chill in this going 
beyond the shining of the sun? 

All Leidig revealed were those tears 
on his cheek and one speech to Throck- 
morton. ‘Don’t take on so, my dear ; 
but, indeed, I can’t help being glad 
you're so sorry. It has been pretty lone- 
some.” But, immediately, he was talk- 
ing about the post-office, telling Throck- 
morton his plans. ‘And, Marion,” he 
added, half apologetically, ‘would you 
object to writing the department and 
just mentioning I did my best for the 
oftice—afterward, you know.” 

Throckmorton still coughing and 
strangling and blowing his nose, fished 
the official letter out of his pocket with 
his handkerchief. 

The sick man’s limp fingers fumbled 
in vain at the paper. “Ireckon you'll 
have to read it for me Marion,” he was 
obliged to say. 

Throckmorton gulped and desperate- 
ly went at it. The letters danced be- 
fore his eyes ; he had enough to do to 
keep his voice steady through the sen- 
tences, but he read to the end. When 
he looked up he was startled by the rap- 
ture on Leidig’s face. 

“T wasn’t sorry before, but now I'm 
glad,” said he, ‘‘ Marion, it’s worth while 
to serve such a government!” 

Then and there, Throckmorton re- 
gistered an oath that his old friend’s 
delusion should not be broken; and he 
kept his vow. 

It was easier than might be imag- 
ined. All Leidig’s friends entered into 
the plot. He still suw a few friends, 
and still, every morning, Roz Miller 
reported for directions. He kept on 


_reporting just the same after Milt 


Bedford’s commission arrived; and 
Milt himself was swaggering about 
the office with his hat on the back of 
his head, cursing the late trains. Leidig 
couldn’t say enough to praise Roz. 
* Why, Marion,” was his grand climax, 
“he is keeping sober over Christmas. 
He refuses point-blank to be suspend- 
ed!” 

Christmas morning, for a second, 
Throckmorton distrusted poor Roz. 
The assistant came banging and hob- 
bling and pounding down the street, 
on his wooden leg, hatless and coatless, 
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in the utmost disorder. He tumbled 
into Throckmorton’s office. 

“Oh, Lord,” he gurgled, spent with 
his efforts, “the fat’s sure in the fire, 
now! Bedford’s up with the Captain!” 

As soon as he could get his breath, 
he related how Leidig had sent an im- 
perative message to the post-office, re- 
questing him or someone else there 
(Roz, hard pressed, had set up a mythi- 
cal assistant) to come directly to the 
house. Unluckily, Roz was out of the 
office. Bedford, observing the ambigu- 
ous direction, opened the note, and 
then remarked to the janitor that he 
would wait on Captain Leidig. ‘“ And 
he’s gone,” said Roz, nearly crying, 
“and he'll kill the boss, telling him ! 
Oh, dad burn his ornery hide ! ” 

He wasted his rage on the two clerks 
and a much scandalized girl typewriter. 
Throckmorton was half-way down the 
street. The lawyer fancied, savagely, 
that. he could understand ; Bedford’s 
brutal vanity was in arms; and he 
would take this revenge. Throckmor- 
ton ground his teeth. Ten to one the 
eur would blurt out the whole vile 
truth! All the while his long legs 
swung over the ground, his mind was 
gyrating through lurid lies of fires at 
the post-office and fights in the street 
and sudden deaths of Bedford’s nearest 
kin—anything to get him safely outside 
the house, where he (Throckmorton) 
could deal with him. 

“Tm a right peaceful man,” said 
Throckmorton, feeling for his pistol, 
“but Ive stood all the nonsense from 
Milt Bedford that I'm going to?” 

But when he softly opened Leidig’s 
door, no human being could look 
meeker. The spectacle that met him 
was amazing. He saw the familiar bed 
with the long fold of the white sheet 
over the quilt.” He saw Leidig’s 
peaceful face laid back on the pillow. 
He saw, on the other side, the ragged 
chrysanthemum petals nodding their 
white against Milt Bedford’s blue fian- 
nel legs, as Milt stood, shifting his 
weight from one foot to the other. 
His face fronted Throckmorton. It 
wore the strangest expression ; bewil- 
derment and awe confused by the sense 
of an ugly kind of comedy in the situa- 
tion. That was the way Throckmorton 
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chose to interpret it, later. At the mo- 
ment his wits were held by the daze of 
the first words that he heard. They 
came from Bedford. 

“So you ben runnin’ the office jest 
layin’ here on the bed,” said he, slowly ; 
*T expect Roz ben here regular " 

Throckmorton beckoned. 

“ That’s all right, General,” said Bed- 
ford, “I catch on. Well, Captain, I 
won't take up your time. I’m ’bleeged 
to you for seeing me, and I sincerely 
hope youll feel pearter, soon. I wish 
you well.” 

“Thank you, sir. I wish you well, sir,” 
said Leidig. Clumsily Bedford shook 
hands. Clumsily he tiptoed out, shak- 
ing the house at every step. I am told 
that all the way down the street, he 
wageed his head and muttered : ‘“ Lord, 
aint he a plumb idiot! But he’s a migh- 
ty nice man.” 

Throckmorton shot a keen glance at 
Leidig, as the door creaked and closed. 
He ventured to ask: “Did that brute 
say anything to disturb you?” 

Leidig’s eyes twinkled. He feebly in- 
dicated a package on the table. Open- 
ing it Throckmorton lifted a bottle of 
rum. 

“Very old Medford, Marion,” said 
Leidig, “he brought it for a Christmas 
present. Iexpect that was why he came. 
He began a queer farrago about all being 
fair in politics, and no personal feeling, 
and the highest respect for me, and he 
looked very up a tree, when I condoled 
with him on his own disappointment ; 
and finally he presented this. It is 
rather pleasant, don’t you think, Marion, 
to know he doesn’t keep any grudge 
about the thing?” 

Throckmorton said, “ Yes, it was pleas- 
ant.” 

Then Leidig spoke of his message to 
the post-office, wondering why it had 
not been answered. It had reference to 
his will left in his desk. By this will, 
after legacies to his friends, he left the 
remainder of his property to the town. 
The bequest included his little park 
and about eight thousand dollars. The 
money was to be used to erect a building 
suitable for a post-office in the park, and 
the town was directed to give the use of 
the building to the government, rent 
free. 
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No human being could look meeker, 


Leidig lived for two days longer. “It is worth while, my dear, to serve 
Nothing occurred to disturb him any such a government as ours.” 
more; and his last intelligible words Perhaps he wasright. Perhaps, again, 
were to Throckmorton, repeating : he may be right, some day. 





FROM THE JAPANESE. 
By R. H. Stoddard. 


“So young he cannot know the way,’ Gone, where summer moths resort. 


Thus I heard a mother say, Or small boats that leave the port, 
At the close of a summer day ; Sailing over the stormy brine, 

But he knew the road, it seems, As, with this long sleeve of mine, 
Into the shadow-land of dreams, Under the gloom of alien skies, 
And she wept above his clay, I dry my weeping eyes! 


Since, though young, he knew the way! 


If I could be where the billow whirls, 

In a lacquered skiff, with a paddle of pearls, 
Young no more, but old and gray, 

You may be sure I'd know the way. 











Waiting for the Door to be Opened—Christie’s. 


“CHRISTIE'S.” 
By Humphry Ward. 


T is by this title that all the world 
| knows the auctioneer’s in King Street, 

St. James’s Square, which for some 
years has borne the name of Christie, 
Manson & Woods. Fora generation or 
more there has been no Manson in the 
firm, and just now all the frequenters of 
the rooms have to regret the departure 
of the last Mr. Christie, who, a few 
months ago, retired from his position as 
head of the firm founded by bis grand- 
father. Still, though Mr. James Christie 
has withdrawn into well-earned leisure, 
there is no danger that his name will be 
forgotten. ‘“ Christie’s,” the rooms have 
been called for a century or more, and 
*‘Christie’s ” they will be called till the 
end of the chapter. 

No greater contrast could be imagin- 
ed than is presented by the French and 


the English system of auctions. With- 
in and without, in organization and in 
practice, in the habits of those who sell 
and those who buy, London and Paris 
occupy two opposite poles. In Paris 
the auctioneers business is not only a 
practical but a legal monopoly. It is as 
much protected by rules of law and by 
privileges which the courts maintain as 
though Paris were still in the Middle 
Ages, and as though the Revolution had 
never affirmed the rights of man. And 
yet, if man has any rights, we Anglo- 
Saxons should have imagined that the 
right to sell goods entrusted to him, 
whenever and wherever he could find 
customers for them, was as indefeasible 
as any. In France they do not think so, 
and the Society of Commissaires - pris- 
eurs is as close a corporation as any that 
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in London, Amsterdam, or Nuremberg 
used to beat down competition by force 
of law. In Paris anybody wishing to 
sell his goods by auction must employ 
one of these gentlemen, and must pay, 
he and the buyer between them, dues 
so exorbitant that any really commer- 
cial community would long ago have 


‘broken out into rebellion against them. 


And, as every one knows, the commis- 
saires-priseurs have their own building, 
or a building which they own in union 
with their ally, the State, in the many- 
roomed Hotel Drouot. There every- 
thing is done in accordance with two 
maxima—the maximum of red-tape and 
the maximum of noise. Rigidly closed 
till one o’clock in the day, the building 
is then opened to admit the Parisian 
crowd, commonly of mere sightseers, 
who lounge through the rooms making 
it difficult for the true buyer to get a 
sight of what he wants, and when the 
sale comes on there fol- 
lows that pandemonium 
of noise, the rival shouts 
of the auctioneer and the 
usher, in an atmosphere 
of growing thickness and 
offensiveness till the sale 
is over. However, with 
the Hotel Drouot and its 
inconveniences, with its 
humors and its chances, 
with its prices, high and 
low, its bargains and its 
“ sells,” we are not here 
concerned. Our business 
is with the great English 
house which, without any 
legal privilege at its back, 
has, by its own sheer 
strength and merit, at- 
tained to a position in 
London equal to that of 
all the salles of the Hotel 
Drouot taken together. 
For, so far as any of the 
choicer kinds of personal 
property are concerned, 
with the sole exception of 
books and prints, Chris- 
tie’s occupies the position 
of Eclipse in the prover- 
bial horse-race. For sales of pictures, of 
fine furniture, of old china, of jewelry, 
and of all kinds of costly curiosities, it is 
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“ Christie’s first and the rest nowhere.” 
Several attempts have been made to beat 
down this practical monopoly and to set 
up arival which should compete on some- 
thing like equal terms ; but though we 
do not say that such an object is unat- 
tainable, all attempts to attain it have 
failed as yet. In the department of what 
is called literary property, that is to say, 
of books, prints, and old drawings, the 
firm of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, in 
their humble, not to say pokey, quarters 
in Wellington Street, Strand, still hold 
a position as high as Christie’s them- 
selves. When a great library is dis- 
persed, such as the Hamilton, or the 
Thorold, or the Osterley Park library, 
it is commonly Sotheby’s that has the 
sale of it; and they, too, have a reputa- 
tion for understanding the sale of en- 
gravings or Rembrandt etchings which 
is not surpassed by the reputation of 
King Street. But with this exception 





The Entrance to Christie's. 


Christie’s has no competitors in London 
for the sale of fine things. Three or 
four other auctioneers have, indeed, fre- 
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quent sales of pictures, but it is the 
rarest thing in the world for them to 
get hold of works that command or de- 
serve very high prices. For example, 
at Messrs. Foster’s, in Pall Mall, there 


A Buyer from Paris, 


turned up last year a portrait by Rom- 


ney, which, to everyone’s intense sur- 


prise, sold for about £3,000. The sur- 
prise attached not so much to the fact 
of a Romney having brought that figure, 
but to such a picture having appeared 
on any other walls than Christie’s. 

The history of this great house has 
often been sketched, but it has only late- 
ly been brought together in detail in the 
elaborate work of Mr. George Redford 
—the two quarto volumes which he 
calls “‘ Art Sales ; a History of Sales of 
Pictures and other Works of Art.” It is 
upon this inexhaustible spring that we 
must draw for whatever facts regarding 
the prices that have been attained, etc., 
we may have occasion to quote. Mr. 
Redford’s book is nota model of arrange- 
ment, but it is an extraordinary aggre- 
gate of facts, in which those who have 
time and curiosity may trace the history 
of multitudes of individual pictures and 
other works of art, and, what is much 
more generally interesting, may learn a 
great deal about the vicissitudes that 
have come over public taste during the 
past century and a half—in fact, ever 
since public taste may be said to have 
existed in England. But first we may 


follow Mr. Redford in his sketch of the 
beginnings of auction sales in England 
and of the way in which Christie’s grad- 
ually evolved itself from the number of 
indistinguishable competitors. We hear 
of various auctioneers in England dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, but not of 
the establishment of any regular auction- 
rooms until the closing years of it in 
the reign of William Il. Then Edward 
Millington established his sale-room, 
called “The Vendu,” in Covent Garden, 
and had winter sales at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, taking his pictures and 
curiosities down to Tunbridge Wells 
in the summer “for the diversion and 
entertainment of the gentlemen and 
ladies.” In due time Millington disap- 
peared and the more famous name of 
Mr. Cock emerged. He was the auc- 
tioneer that sold the possessions of 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and it was in 
Cock’s rooms that Hogarth formed the 
idea of having that auction of his own 
which was so lamentably unsuccess- 
ful. Him followed Langford, and other 
names that occur during the second half 
of the eighteenth century are Prestage 
& Hobbs, Peter Coxe, and Skinner & 
Dyke. It was by these men, whether at 
Covent Garden or in Spring Gardens, 
near Charing Cross, that old masters, 
real or fictitious, were sold to the col- 
lectors, who were at that time becoming 
a numerous class, while at certain times 
in the year their rooms were utilized by 
one at least of the new societies of ar- 
tists which were forming themselves 
with or without royal patronage. The 
rooms that are of most interest to 
us at the moment are those in which 
the infant Royal Academy first housed 
itself in Pall Mall. Where these rooms 
exactly were is a matter of dispute, for 
no street in London has been more 
changed by the hands of time and the 
builder than Pall Mall. It is now, on 
the south side at least, a row of palaces, 
“temples of luxury and ease,” as Mr. 
Gladstone calls them, clubs—those which 
have become a necessity of existence in 
London. Where there has been demoli- 
tiou and reconstruction on this scale it 
is exceedingly difficult to fix the precise 
latitude and longitude of any house that 
existed in the days before post-office 
directories. We only know with regard 
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to the Royal Academy rooms that they had set up his studio. 
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Schomberg 


were opposite Market Lane, and Market House is also in Pall Mall, close to the 
Lane is supposed to have been anarrow present War Office, and though half of 
thoroughfare about a hundred yards to it has long been pulled down, the rest 





At the Private View. 


the west of the Haymarket. This, then, 
would fix the Royal Academy rooms on 
the site of the present “Senior,” 7.e., 
the Senior United Service Club, where 
generals and admirals do congregate of 
an afternoon. It was here that Chris- 
tie’s had its origin, for in 1762 we find 
the original Mr. James Christie, a 
Scotchman of thirty-two, setting up in 
business as an auctioneer in these rooms. 
The Royal Academy had not then come 
into existence, but in 1768 it took par- 
tial possession, and two years afterward 
Christie moved westward to a house 
adjoining Schomberg House, where 
Gainsborough, on his arrival from Bath, 


remains as one of those relics of old 
London which still exist side by side 
with the stately monuments of modern 
luxury. Here, then, Mr. Christie estab- 
lished himself in the year 1770, at a 
moment when the arts were flourishing 
in England more than they had ever 
flourished before ; when we possessed at 
least three painters of the first rank, 
and when, in the bosom of the young 
Academy, those contending thoughts 
and passions were having free play out 
of which it might be supposed that a 
public love of art would by degrees 
emerge. In “the great rooms in Pall 
Mall,” as the catalogue puts it, Christie’s 
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remained for more than fifty years, in 
fact till 1826, when the lease fell in and 
the Crown resumed possession. 

What sort of a man the origina] James 
Christie was can be seen from Gains- 
borough’s well-known portrait of him. 
A gentleman and aman of distinction 
this Scotchman was; genial as well as 
honest, frank and straightforward be- 
yond the custom of auctioneers, and a 
man who could make himself valued by 
many of the most eminent men of his 
time, including Sheridan, Garrick, and 
Gainsborough himself. It has been no- 
ticed by many that the great painter 
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be sold after his death, Christie sold 
them. This was on June 2, 1792, three 
years after the death of the artist, and the 
pictures in the sale included a number 
of those marvellous copies of ‘‘ old mas- 
ters,” on which Gainsborough practised 
his brush, and eighty-seven pictures by 
the artist himself, including the wonder- 
ful “ Representation of St. James’s Park,” 
which now belongs to Sir John Neeld 
and which has delighted visitors to two 
of our loan exhibitions in recent years. 
The same hand held the ivory hammer 
two years afterward at the sale of the 
collection formed by Gainsborough’s 





Behind the Scenes at an Auction, 


showed his particular regard for Mr. 
Christie by adding to his portrait a 
landscape of the artist’s own, as though 
to associate himself forever with his 
neighbor. Alas! the relations between 
an auctioneer and his friends often take 
a melancholy turn, and the moralist 
finds food for reflection in the fact that 
when Gainsborough’s pictures came to 


great rival. Sir Joshua Reynolds died 
in 1792, and on March 11, 1794, and on 
the three following days, Christie sold 
his collection of four hundred and elev- 
en pictures, while Sir Joshua’s own re- 
maining sketches were disposed of in 
the following year. Reynolds was an 
enthusiastic rather than a discriminat- 
ing collector, and he was not afraid of 
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ticketing his pictures with the greatest 
names. It is curious to read in the 
catalogue of the collection of so emi- 
nent a painter that he believed himself 
to possess no less than forty-four pict- 
ures of Michael Angelo and twenty-four 
of Raphael! Naturally his heirs found 
that the pictures did not realize more 
than about half of the sum they had cost 
him, £10,000 as compared with £20,000. 
The great sale of that period, that of 
the Orleans collection, did not come to 
Christie’s ; it was managed in a different 
manner, and in Mr. Redford’s record of 
Christie's sales at this period we find 
nothing more important than the col- 
lection of Sir William Hamilton, the 
husband of Romney’s “ Lady Hamilton,” 
Lord Bessborough’s collection, and 


some of the pictures from Fonthill. 
Then followed some busy years and the 


A Purchase. 


golden age of English collectors, for 
they were the years of the great war, 
when men like Walsh Porter and Bu- 
chanan were pushing here and there 
over the Continent, into Italian pal- 
aces and Spanish convents, and the 
houses of the old Dutch burghers, per- 
suading the owners to exchange such 
risky property as ancient masterpieces, 
which Napoleon’s soldiers might any day 
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burn or steal, for solid English gold or 
bills upon London. Christie, of course, 
had no monopoly of these treasures, but 
a very fair share of them came to him 
even after Buchanan and his contem- 
porary dealers had satisfied their private 
clients. Then came the peace and the 
opening up of the Continent to English 
travellers ; fresh importations, fresh in- 
terest in art, and great increase in the 
national wealth. One sale may be men- 
tioned which took place in 1821, and 
which shows how, in the course of a 
short time, the great reputation of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had risen rather than 
declined—surely the highest test of a 
man’s excellence, since the most critical 
moment that his reputation can pass 
through comes about thirty years after 
hisdeath. The sale in question was that 
of the pictures belonging to the Mar- 
chioness of Thomond, who had been his 
favorite niece, Mary Palmer, and who 
had inherited almost all Sir Joshua’s 
own remaining pictures as well as his 
other property. The excitement of the 
buyers was as great in its way as would 
be the case at the present time ; indeed, 
one doubts whether at any modern sale 
one would see such a list of great social 
magnates as were there gathered into 
James Christie’s rooms—the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Northumberland, Lords 
Egremont, Grosvenor, Bridgewater, 
Fitzwilliam, Dudley and Ward, Hare- 
wood, Sir Charles Long, on the part of 
the King, and Mr. Alexander Baring. 
What was considered to be the great 
feature of the sale was the series of 
studies of full-length family figures 
which Sir Joshua had made for the New 
College window—beautiful women sit- 
ting for the virtues—Mrs. Sheridan for 
Charity, Lady Dudley for Fortitude, and 
so forth. - High prices ruled, and fifteen 
hundred guineas was paid for one of the 
studies by the young Lord Normanton, 
who then made his first appearance as 
a collector. Another very high-priced 
picture was the portrait of Mrs. Stan- 
hope called “Contemplation,” which 
sold for £1,125. This, if we recollect 
aright, is now in the gallery; of the Bar- 
oness Alphonse Rothschild in Paris, one 
of the most enthusiastic buyers of the 
works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney, and the purchaser, at a fabu- 
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lous price, of the almost unknown Rom- 
ney, ‘Mrs. Stables and Children,” at 
the last “Old Masters’ ” exhibition. 

In 1826, as we have said, Christie’s 
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but those who possess Dutch works 
coming from that sale—such as Sir 
Richard Wallace and the Rothschilds— 
know that for a picture to have passed 
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migrated from Pall Mall to the well- 
known rooms just a hundred yards to 
the north, in King Street, St. James's, 
and there the firm has remained domi- 
ciled to the present day. Moreover, so 
far as anything can be permanent in 
this world, we may suppose that the 
home of Christie’s will be permanently 
established there, for of late years great 
additions have been made to the prem- 
ises, anew gallery has been built, and 
everything has been done to make the 
house complete, whether for storing or 
for selling precious possessions. We 
cannot, of course, go through the his- 
tory of all the fine collections that have 
here changed hands during these event- 
ful sixty-four years, but we may pick 
out one or two of the most famous sales. 
Some very choice collections made little 
noise in the world in general, for in- 
stance, the Saltmarshe pictures in 1846 ; 


through the Saltmarshe gallery is a cer- 
tificate of nobility. Some other sales, 
such as those of the Fonthill and Straw- 
berry Hill collections, were in other 
hands than those of Christie—the dis- 
posal of Horace Walpole’s multitudinous 
knick-knacks being appropriately placed 
in the hands of an auctioneer who was 
at least half a charlatan, the late Mr. 
George Robins, famous in his day for 
his proficiency in what is known as 
“auctioneer’s prose.” Again, one of the 
greatest of all sales, though managed by 
Christie & Manson, did not take place 
in the rooms. This was the sale of the 
Stowe collection in 1848, when the ex- 
travagant career of the then Duke of 
Buckingham came to its natural end, 
and all the treasures which he had ac- 
cumulated with so much recklessness 
were scattered to the winds. This sale 
took place at Stowe itself, near Buck- 
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ingham, and the memory of it abides 
among the older inhabitants of the 
county to this day. We may pass on to 
a sale of a very different kind, and one 
that deserves to be characterized as per- 
haps the most memorable of any that 
have taken place, not excluding that of 
the Hamilton collection in 1882. This 
was the sale of the Bernal collection in 
1855. Mr. Ralph Bernal, who was born 
about 1783, was of Jewish origin, and 
nature had endowed him with a seven- 
fold portion of the fine flair which she 
has so liberally allotted to his race. He 
was in easy circumstances and was not 
a Jew by religion, so that, like young 
Disraeli, he was eligible for Parliament, 
which he entered as member for Roch- 
ester. That he worked hard in the 
House of Commons and gained a great 
reputation for ability is shown by the 
fact that under Lord Grey’s government 
he was chairman of Ways and Means, 
or, aS we now sometimes call it, Deputy 
Speaker ; but his name has come down 
to posterity rather as a most consum- 


mate judge of works of art than asa 


politician or public servant. He lived 
at a time when no one either knew or 
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cared about the choice things which 
nowadays ten thousand collectors seek 
for with frenzy. No one of his contem- 
poraries in England—though Sauvageot 
and others were equally fine judges in 
France—knew so much as he about old 
armor or medieval goldsmith’s work, or 
the steel inlaying of the Milanese, or the 
makers and decorators of the pdte tendre 
of Sévres, or about majolica, or those in- 
finitely delicate kinds of Chinese por- 
celain for which English and American 
connoisseurs are now prepared to pay 
any price. What times those were for 
the collector! one is tempted to say as 
one looks through the priced Bernal 
catalogue with its pretty engravings by 
Mason after Fitzcook’s drawings. The 
things sold for what we should consider 
literally nothing, though in almost every 
case they marked a considerable advance 
on what Mr. Bernal had paid for them. 
As you walk through the South Ken- 
sington Museum you can see in num- 
bers of the cases specimens of Limoges 
enamel or of “ruby-backed” Oriental 
plates, or of a score of other curiosities 
with labels marking the prices at which 
they were obtained in the Bernal sale : 
£3 for the plates, £50 or £60 for the 
pieces of Limoges, and so forth—in 
every instance about one-tenth or one- 
twentieth part of what would be paid 
now, so tremendous has been the effect 
of the spread of education, the diffu- 
sion of wealth, and the desire to possess 
some at least of the choice works of the 
past. What was remarkable, however, 
in the Bernal collection was not the low 
prices at which things had been bought 
and were sold, but the faultless taste 
that had presided over their acquisition. 
Mr. Woods, the present well-known and 
accomplished head of Christie’s firm, is 
fond of quoting this Bernal sale as the 
supreme instance of a perfect collection ; 
there was nothing out of all the 4,294 
objects that was not good, genuine, and, 
it may almost be said, in intact condi- 
tion. 

After these choice things had been 
dispersed the world had to wait for 
twenty-seven years before a collection 
of miscellaneous works of art in any 
way comparable to it came before it 
again. ‘That was almost in our own 
time, when the Duke of Hamilton found 
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it necessary or desirable to clear out the 
whole of the contents of Hamilton Pal- 
ace. The Hamilton collection was not 
like other aggregations of things, good 
and bad, rare and common, that are to 
be found in the great houses of Eng- 
land and Scotland; for toward the be- 
ginning of the century a Duke of Hamil- 
ton had married a daughter of William 
Beckford, and all the finest things from 
Fonthill had found their way into the 
Hamilton family ; but even so, accord- 
ing to those who were present at both 
sales, the Hamilton collection was not 
to be compared to that of Mr. Bernal. 
It contained a number of extremely fine 
things — some glorious pictures, some 
twenty or thirty pieces of furniture, the 
finest of their kind, and some hundreds 
of other objects of the highest class— 
but taking the collection as a whole one 
missed that faultlessness, that evidence 
of a fastidious and exclusive taste which 
had marked the earlier sale. Still, times 
had changed in the interval. The gen- 
eration that had come into existence was 
the generation that had grown up with 
‘ailways, big steamships, and free-trade. 
Where in 1855 one man had known the 


value of a piece of majolica, or of a Ries- 
ener table, fifty knew it in 1882, and the 
natural result was that what had sold for 
tens of pounds at the earlier date, sold 
for hundreds and even thousands at the 


later. However, this is an old story, 
and we need not tell over again the fol- 
lies of which the great collectors and 
the men of the long purse were guilty at 
the Hamilton sale, or at the sale of the 
Fountaine collection of majolica and 
Limoges a few years later. Enough to 
say, that whenever, at the present time, 
things so precious as those come to 
Christie’s, there are plenty of people 
gathered together to do them full jus- 
tice. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Christie’s is a net which catches noth- 
ing but big fish bred and fed by Bernals 
and Hamiltons. On the contrary, it is an 
ordinary set of auction-rooms, where the 
little purses as well as the big ones may 
find their satisfaction, and in which, as the 
auctioneers would be the first to admit, 
a good deal of poor stuff as well as good 
—rubbish as well as priceless treasure— 
is brought to the hammer. The rooms 


are open all the year round, and every 
day, except from the beginning of Au- 
gust till the middle of November. Asa 
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rule there are two or three sales every 
week, and in the season sometimes a sale 
every day of one kind or another. Satur- 
day is commonly reserved for pictures 
and drawings, through an old traditional 
habit which has this much of reason on 
its side, that Saturday being a half holi- 
day in the city and for men of business 
generally, such of them as are connois- 
seurs are better able to attend sales on 
that day than on any other. Let us 
endeavor to describe a walk through 
Christie’s on two or three various occa- 
sions, say on an afternoon in January, 
and again in the height of the season, 
when some famous collection is on view. 
In January there may be exhibited in 
various cases, in the different rooms, and 
dotted about the floors, and what the 
catalogue calls “a valuable collection of 
porcelain decorative objects, the prop- 
erty of various owners,” and on the 
walls there may be hung one or two hun- 
dred specimens of Old Masters. You 
enter early in the afternoon, before the 
short winter day has been shrouded in 
twilight. You find perhaps thirty or for- 
ty people lounging through the room ; 
a few ladies with or without their hus- 
bands or brothers; an engaged couple 
of esthetic tastes anxious to pick up 
something for the little house they are 
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about to occupy in Kensington ; three 
or four well-known dealers looking 
slightly contemptuous and, a good deal 
bored ; half a dozen persons politely 
known as “ commission agents,” men of 
very varied attainments in art, some of 
whom know their business while others 
are merely there to take any commis- 
sion that they can get, and to obey or- 
ders without asking themselves whether 
those orders are sensible or not. Fora 
few moments there may look in a peer 
or two, or a wealthy collector, taught by 
long experience that sometimes it is in 
the out-of-the-way sales that one finds 
the best things, and hoping (for who is 
above entertaining such a hope, or grati- 
fying it if possible?) that he may light 
upon some treasure that nobody else has 
discovered and buy it fora song. The 
furniture is of the class which is called 
“decorative,” an extremely elastic term 
covering everything from the cheap 
Dutch marqueterie cabinets which are 
made at the present day, as they have 
been made for a couple of centuries, in 
the back streets of Amsterdam, up to the 
choice pieces which bear the genuine 
impress of Paris in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The varieties of quality are end- 
less, but it is not often at this time of 
the year that anything of a really choice 
kind finds its way into the auction- 
room. Supposing that it does, however, 
supposing that a genuine Sheraton side- 
board of fine finish, or a Louis XV. sofa 
covered with Gobelins tapestry, appears 
in the rooms, there are pretty sure to be 
two or three dealers about who will have 
taken note of it, and who, when the sale 
comes, will be ready for the prey. Of 
course they make no fuss about it ; they 
begin with a low bid—perhaps even 
they do not bid for themselves but put 
their commission into the hands of some 
small man, to make it appear that they 
are not in the field ; but soon the thing 
creeps up, and what the outsider might 
have thought would bring £40 is finally 
knocked down for £400. In the cases 
we see an agglomerate of little objects, 
which, generally speaking, we seem to 
have seen a hundred times before, so 
strong is the family likeness between 
one of those curiosity sales and another. 
There will be half a dozen old Chinese 
cups and saucers with enamelled bor- 
Vou. VIOI.—%5 
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ders and floral decorations ; close by will 
be a bunch of old Dutch silver boxes ; 
and next a couple of miniatures, one of 
them true, and one a flagrant modern 
imitation ; a little farther is a bit of old 
cloisonné very much battered, and next to 
it an exquisite Nankin bottle, on which, 
two centuries ago, some Chinese artist 
spent his best labor and much of that 
enthusiasm which fires the artist of the 
East as much as it does his Western 
brother. Then there will be a set of old 
Dresden knives and forks, the one pre- 
cious possession, perhaps, of some coun- 
try clergyman, come down to him from 
a more fortunate grandfather, and now 
sold in consequence of the cruel fall in 
the value of glebe. Next we may see a 
lovely plaque of repoussé silver, from a 
design by Mantegna—beautiful in line 
and seemingly wonderful in finish. But 
let us look at it well before embarking 
in a contest for the possession of it, 
for in these things, as every modern 
collector knows, the forger is at work, 
and clever as he is, his hand is not 
altogether beyond detection. Take the 
plaque from its case and examine it with 
a magnifying-glass, and see if it fulfils 
the tests which distinguish an object 
worth £500 from one worth £5. Yes! it 
shows the sand-marks clearly and be- 
yond question, and that head in the cor- 
ner is not the work of a cinque-cento 
artist. We will put it back, remember- 
ing that in the neighborhood of Genoa 
there are some very clever fellows who 
work up electrotypes just in this way, and 
who have fashions of “ giving them age ” 
which are dangerous traps to the un- 
wary. 

But if we enter the rooms on an after- 
noon in May, when all the papers have 
announced, sometimes in special arti- 
cles, that “the collection of that well- 
known connoisseur, Sir Caius Verres, 
will be on view in the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods, the sale to 
take place on Saturday,” we shall see a 
different sight. All that exists in Lon- 
don of connoisseurship will of course be 
there, and with the connoisseurs will 
have come the fashionable people, anxi- 
ous to see and be seen, and so have some- 
thing new to talk about at the dinner-ta- 
ble. Besides, Sir Caius Verres has been 
a man of many friends ; his dinner-par- 
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ties have been famous, though small ; his 
wife’s receptions have been as famous, 
though very large ; and there are few 
pleasures so subtle as those of recog- 
nizing in the auction-room the plate off 
which we have eaten, the pictures upon 
which we have gazed in the houses of 
our friends. This kind of reflection, 
however, applies only to the fashion- 
able many, and not to the serious con- 
noisseurs who make a business of seeing 
anything in the way of art that is worth 
seeing, whether with or without a view 
of becoming possessed of it. We need 
not concern ourselves here with the so- 
ciety ladies and their friends, who come 
to Christie’s merely as a show; but the 
others are a class by themselves who de- 
serve a word or two. Of course all con- 
noisseurs do not go to see all collections ; 
men who care for pictures only will not 
busy themselves much with such a eol- 
lection, for instance, as that of the late 
Mr. Charles Sackville Bale, which was, 
though very much smaller in extent, a 
worthy successor to the Bernal collec- 
tion. Possessions like Mr. Bale’s, when 


they come to Christie’s, attract in the 
first place more foreigners than Eng- 


lishmen, for it is still true that Paris has 
much more knowledge and much more 
taste in the matter of objets d’art—the 
term including pictures—than London 
has. Perhaps a dozen Paris dealers will 
come over for such a sale as this, or as 
that of the Londesborough collection of 
armor which was sold two years ago. 
As a rule, they are men of great knowl- 
edge and great intelligence ; men who 
have to begin with an artistic instinct, 
and who, in the second place, have 
trained the instinct by a careful study of 
their own national collections, and even 
by reading some considerable part of the 
literature of the subject. Of how many 
of their Anglo-Saxon colleagues or ri- 
vals could this be said ? 

To return from this digression to our 
Sir Caius Verres, or rather—since there 
is no particular reason for a fictitious 
name when the real ones are so many— 
to such a sale as that of the possessions 
of the late Mr. William Wells, which oc- 
cupied the best part of a fortnight during 
the present season. Mr. Wells was not 
himself much of a collector, but he was 
the nephew of one of the men who in the 
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last generation most abundantly, as the 
phrase runs, “patronized art.” This 
uncle, who had a large house at Red- 
leaf, in Kent, was fond of entertaining 
leading artists of his day, and was an 
especial friend of Sir Edwin Landseer, 
though hardly as good a friend as Sir 
Edwin has proved to be to Mr. Wells's 
descendants. He filled half his house 
with Landseers, but the other half, with 
equal or perhaps superior wisdom, he 
filled with old Dutch pictures of a high 
class. Of these he had a sale in the 
year 1846, and great was the fame of it, 
and high, relative to the standard of 
those times, were the prices that were 
brought. A certain number of the old 
pictures were purchased at the sale by 
the nephew, who also inherited the mod- 
ern works, and it was this double collec- 
tion which started the series of Wells 
sales in the present year. Those who 
follow these things in the newspapers 
have probably read of the astounding 
prices brought by little pictures by 
Landseer—two, three, and four thou- 
sand guineas for comparatively unimpor- 
tant works of cabinet size, such as “ Not 
Caught Yet,” which everybody knows 
from the engraving, and the pretty 
“Honeymoon,” a picture of two sen- 
timental-looking roe-deer. There were 
other examples of a greater art than 
this ; a jewel-like landscape by Hobbe- 
ma, a grave and noble Ruysdael, a little 
Adrian van de Velde, which in itself is 
a summing up of the Dutch school, so 
minute and yet so broad, so delicate in 
technique and yet so firm. Nine hun- 
dred and forty gt -neas was a very small 
price for a gem like this. Then, in the 
week after, came the turn of those who 
care for art of another kind, the art of 
the oriental pattern, in which Mr. Wells 
was equally rich. Seldom has such a 
collection of quaint Japan dishes or of 
suites of Chinese vases been seen in 
Christie’s rooms, and seldom has the 
fancy of dealer and amateur been car- 
ried so nearly to the pitch of frenzy. 
Again, a week later, came the library, not 
so remarkable as the objects of orna- 
ment; and a little while after, the col- 
lection of plate, solid, substantial, and 
mostly old, but only of great interest by 
its containing two pieces of absolutely 
unique interest. One was a censer, in 
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form like a bit of a Gothic cathedral, of 
English workmanship, and dating ac- 
cording to the experts from the time of 
Edward IIL, and consequently, if this is 
true, at least seventy years older than 
any other extant piece of English plate. 
The other, also ecclesiastical, was a cen- 
tury later in date, and bore the Tudor 
rose and a sort of anagram of Ramsey 
Abbey. Both had been found at the 
bottom of Whittlesea Mere, in Hunting- 
donshire, where they had doubtless lain 
since the dissolution of Ramsey Abbey 
by Henry VIIL had led some monk to 
fling them away rather than they should 
fall into the hands of the despoiler. Of 
course the coming of such pieces to 
Christie’s caused no little excitement, 
and no one was surprised when the pair 
brought two thousand guineas. 

It is just such a scene as the sale of 
the Wells pictures that Mr. Furniss 
has taken for the subject of his princi- 
pal sketch, and by great good luck we are 
able to compare the scene as it strikes a 
clever observer of the present day with 
a corresponding scene sixty-four years 
ago. The firm has lately, by a singular 
chance, become possessed of a picture 


by a comparatively unknown artist, J. 
Gobaud, of “ A Sale at Christie’s, 1828,” 
and this, by the kindness of Mr. Woods, 
we have been permitted to engrave. The 
art of the picture is not amiss, and the 
historical interest of it is very considera- 


ble. It represents the famous sale of 
Lord Carysfort’s pictures. Mr. Christie 
himself is in the box eagerly looking to- 
ward the bidder in the left-hand corner, 
and on the easel is Sir Joshua’s cele- 
brated “ Snake in the Grass,” which now 
hangs in the National Gallery. The na- 
tion bought it, with the rest of the Peel 
collection, for Sir Robert Peel purchased 
the picture at this sale, and ‘there he is 
standing to the right, his hands behind 
him, his frock coat tightly buttoned 
across his small waist. There are other 
famous persons here, as may be seen 
from a sale catalogue of 1875, describ- 
ing the picture. 


J. GOBAUD. 
1875. 
Lor 146.—The Sale of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Picture of ‘‘The Snake in the 
Grass.” Ascene at Christie’s dur- 
ing the sale of the late Earl of 


Carysfort’s pictures, June 14, 1828, 
with portraits of the late Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, the late Marquis of Staf- 
ford, Prince Paul Esterhazy, Lady 
Morgan, the late John Allnutt, 
Esq., Mr. Smith of Bond Street, 
Mr. Emmerson, and other well- 
known personages. 


Lady Morgan, the bright Irishwoman, 
with many friends and not a few enemies, 
is in the centre of the picture, and the 
bidder, with his hand and pencil raised, 
is the “Mr. Smith of Bond Street,” of 
whom the catalogue speaks, and who 
was himself the author of the most fa- 
mous of all catalogues, the “Catalogue 
Raisonné of Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Pictures,” which is still regarded by 
dealers and amateurs as the principal 
authority on the pictures which it de- 
scribes. ‘The Snake in the Grass” 
was knocked down to this eminent deal- 
er, for Sir Robert Peel, at the price of 
twelve hundred guineas. Lord Carysfort 
paid five hundred and ten for it seven 
years before. What would it bring now ? 
Those times, as far as the great works 
of English portrait-painters are con- 
cerned, are long past, and can hardly re- 
turn again ; though, on the other hand, 
it is difficult to suppose that the fashion 
of the next generation will not turn 
against such freaks of extravagance as 
that which a Rothschild of Paris is said 
to have committed the other day in giv- 
ing £60,000 for a pair of full-length por- 
traits by Gainsborough. 

Mr. Furniss did not intend, like his 
predecessor, to take the actual portraits 
of the persons present, so we will not at- 
tempt to identify his figures. If he had 
wished to do more than generalize his 
impression of the sale, he would have 
given us pictures of many well-known 
men; of Sir Frederick Burton, the di- 
rector of the National Gallery, with sil- 
ver hair and a pair of keen eyes behind 
his spectacles ; of his confrére of the Dub- 
lin Gallery, Mr. Henry Doyle, famous 
for making a very small endowment go 
a very long waz’, and for having enriched 
his gallery with many admirable and 
characteristic works, especially of the 
Dutch masters, bought at prices far be- 
low their value; of private collectors 
like Mr. Charles Butler, whose appetite 
for old masters is insatiable; of Lord 
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Pembroke, who buys Watts to keep 
company with the Vandycks, at Wil- 
ton ; of Lord Rosebery, a keen lover of 
the old English school; of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who amid the cares of public life 
still finds a moment of leisure to visit 
Christie’s, and to add fine examples to 
his collection of modern masterpieces. 
Nor would Mr. Furniss have forgotten 
the professional habitués of the place, 
the pivots, so to speak, on which the 
great machine of art business turns— 
Mr. William Agnew, the unquestioned 
head of his profession ; Mr. Vokins, the 
intimate friend of Dewint and David 
Cox, a man of excellent judgment still, 
and of a most racy memory ; Mr. Mar- 
tin Colnaghi, the bearer of a name cele- 
brated in the picture business, one whose 
knowledge of old pictures is wide, and 
who can tell, when the fancy takes him, 
many a lively anecdote of discoveries 
and artistic bonnes fortunes. It may 
amuse our readers to try to find in Mr. 
Furniss’s drawing suggestions of these 
well-known iaces. They will find others, 
especially in the separate vignettes ; a 
dealer who seems to have thriven on his 
trade; a visitor from Paris, bringing, 
doubtless, an excellent judgment with 
him ; and, above all, the auctioneer, who 
for many a year has wielded the ivory 
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hammer in the historical. rostrum with 
admirable tact, great patience, and im- 
perturbable good temper. We began 
this article with the indication of some 
points of contrast between Christie’s 
and the Hotel Drouot; but, after all, 
there is none that is half so striking as 
the difference in demeanor between the 
two auctioneers. While in Paris the 
seller, the expert, and the huissier carry 
on, from the beginning of the sale to 
the end, a hideous rivalry of noise ; 
while the bidder’s modest nod or word 
is taken up and translated into a shrill 
volume of sound, as though a picture 
could not be sold in tranquillity nor 
business done in peace, at Christie’s 
everything is sober, steady, silently de- 
cisive, and, for all that, none the less 
serious and important. We have used 
the word imperturbable, and it is the 
word par excellence that denotes the 
skilled English auctioneer. He never 
loses his presence of mind, he never 
raises his voice or seems to quicken the 
beat of his pulses, whether the bid be 
for a shilling or for a thousand pounds ; 
whether the object he is selling be a 
trumpery bit of bric-a-brac or a master- 
piece of Rembrandt. It is the system, 
and it is the outcome of the national 
character. 


THE LADY HANNAH—A BALLAD OF CAPTAIN 


KIDD. 


By James Herbert Morse. 


Ir ever you meet with Captain Kidd, 
At dawn, or dusk, or late moonrise, 
Pray hale him hither to Dead Neck Isle, 
Where the Lady Hannah lies. 


The tale is old. 


At the dead of night, 


Because she wearied of the sea 
And prayed full long for the turf she loved— 
“You'll have it soon,” quoth he. 


At dead of night they plied the oar 
From where the pirate at anchor lay, 

With taper spars against the stars, 
Until they reached the bay. 


Round Dead Neck Isle they cut the waves 
That never a keel had ploughed before, 
And, where the ancient cedars rose, 
Rose sharply up the shore. 
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“Now take my hand,” quoth Captain Kidd, 
“The air is blithe, I scent the meads.” 
He led her up the star-lit sands, 
Out of the rustling reeds. 


The great white owl then beat his breast, 
Athwart the cedars whirred and flew; 

“There’s death in our handsome captain’s eye,” 
Murmured the pirate’s crew. 


And long they lay upon their oars 
And cursed the silence and the chill; 
They cursed the wail of the rising wind, 
For no man dared be still. 


Of ribald songs they sang a score 
To stifle the midnight sobs and sighs, 
They told wild tales of the Indian Main, 
To drown the far-off cries. 


But when they ceased, and Captain Kidd 
Came down the sands of Dead Neck Isle, 
“My lady wearies,” he grimly said, 
* And she would rest awhile. 


“T’ve made her a bed—'tis here, ’tis there, 
And she shall wake, be it soon or long, 

Where grass is green, and the wild birds sing, 
And the wind makes undersong. 


“Be quick, my men, and give a hand, 
She loved soft furs and silken stuff, 
Jewels of gold and silver bars, 
And she shall have enough. 


“With silver bars and golden ore, 
So fine a lady she shall be, 

A many suitors shall seek her long, 
As they sought Penelope. 


“And if a lover would win her hand, 
No lips e’er kissed a hand so white, 

And if a lover would hear her sing, 
She sings at owlet light. 


“But if a lover would win her gold, 

And his hands be strong to lift the lid, 
*Tis; here, tis there, ’tis everywhere— 

In the chest,” quoth Captain Kidd. 


They lifted long, they lifted well, 
Ingots of gold, and silver bars, 
And silken plunder from wild, wild wars, 
But where they laid them, no man can tell, 
Though known to a thousand stars. 
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PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Dark, dark was all! <A mist 
A blinding, whirling mist of chilly snow, 
The falling and the driven; for the wind 
Swept round and round in clouds upon the 

earth, 

And birm’d the deathly drift aloft with moans, 
*Till all was swooning darkness. Far above 
A voice was shrieking with a human cry!”’ 


the snow, falling in swirling sheets, 

was scurrying across the wide 
plain, driving against the great cliffs, 
and banking, dangerously almost, on 
the frail new houses. It had not been 
falling for an hour, and yet all the land 
was covered. The fire burned hotly, 
sending a vivid glow over Joe’s chair 
that stood in its accustomed place, and 
seeming as if it strove to touch with 
one little shaft of light Joe’s pipe that 
lay in the crack between the logs where 
for years he had kept it. Buck slept in 
his box; the lamp shone brightly, and 
Jerry, with his arms crossed on the ta- 
ble, and his head bowed down on them, 
sat alone. 

There was nothing to indicate that 
Joe might not come in at any moment, 
except that his clothes hung long and 
limp against the wall, that his hat was 
on the peg behind the door, and that his 
boots stood in the corner with some 
mud still on them, and their tops droop- 
ing over one another. 

The bread browned in the spider ; the 
coffee-pot steamed on the hearth ; why 
should not the old man come in? Be- 
cause the door was barred, or because 


fie wind was howling wildly, and 


the window was shut fast, blind and all 
—was that a reason ? 

Lonely? Jerry had never realized 
that such loneliness could be felt. 

Fresh from the whirl of gayety and 
excitement, fresh from the midst of 
luxury and praise, to this. He raised 
his head and looked about him; this 
was all he owned; all he owned, for the 
old man had died with the secret of his 
“find” kept close. Jerry was in de- 
spair ; he had spent hundreds, and had 
pledged himself for far more ; and now 
Joe was dead, and the secret of where 
he found his gold was dead with him. 

It was not in Durden’s Mine; that 
appalling truth had come home to Jerry 
in the midst of that awful death-scene 
like a merciless blow. For he had been 
so sure that Joe got his gold in Dur- 
den’s Mine, and Dan Burk, who pro- 
fessed to know, had confirmed his sur- 
mises—and now ? 

A groan broke from his lips. 

“Great God!” he cried, “what shall 
Ido!” 

What, indeed! The next week the 
engineer would come, and the examina- 
tion of the mine begin. Never go to 
the left, the old man had said, but had 
added, ‘‘ There’s death in the mine?” 
Death. Death was nothing compared 
with failure. He would suffer a thou- 
sand deaths rather than fail. 

What should he do ? 

He turned his head from side to side 
to deaden the dull pain that had never 
left it since that bewildering day in the 
Board room ; a heavy, heavy pain that 
would not go. 
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He looked back all along his course ; 
how he had been pushed and driven ; 
how his present position seemed to 
spring on him full-armed, and he so un- 
prepared ; how blindly he had gone in- 
to this wild scheme that no man with 
any experience would have dreamed of 
attempting. It had wound like a coil 
about his feet—a net spread so plainly 
that any eye could see. Nothing but 
invincible ignorance would have dared 
so much so regardless of all conse- 
quences. And now the consequences 
were on him, and he was lost in a mist 
of despair. 

Would it not be better to put the en- 
gineer at work on the new finds; while 
he searched for Joe’s place of work ? 

Again he shook his weary head ; this 
would lose to him the people’s confi- 
dence ; and aslow feeling of resentment 
began to burn in him against the poor 
dead man. He had not money to live 
on even, now that Joe was gone ; he was 
afraid to ask Greg if Joe had repaid all 
of Mr. Greg’s advances ; he was afraid 
to ask any question ; to meet Dan Burk ; 
to look anyone in the face ; for what 
better was he than a pauper and a 
fraud? At last he rose and shook him- 
self ; whatever else he might be, he was 
surely a fool and a coward. He must 
not dream of flinching now, but must 
fight this thing through whatever the 
end might be. He must put the engi- 
neer to work in Durden’s Mine ; must 
go in himself regardless of the death 
that was prophesied for him there. 

He laughed. 

It showed what an idiot he was to re- 
member even an old man’s superstitions ; 
and he tramped up and down the little 
house until the floor shook. To-morrow 
he would put on his old clothes and 
move into Durden’s; he was going to 
live with Greg now, and the change and 
new life would help to rouse him from 
this wretched weakness and despond- 
ency ; he would move everything and 
shut up the old house for a while. 

Up and down he tramped until he 
felt better; well enough to put his sup- 
per on the table. 

One week ago he was at that ball. He 
put his cup down; he seemed to hear 
again the minor chords of the waltz that 
passed by him when he sat alone among 
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the flowers and heard that last fare- 
well! He took up his cup again, and 
emptied it; he would lose his mind if 
he allowed himself to brood in this way. 
He must eat his supper, and then must 
read the sealed paper the doctor had 
given him that morning after the funer- 
al. He had put off the reading hour after 
hour : he had said that when he finished 
cooking his dinner he would read it ; 
then, when he had finished eating his 
dinner ; then, when he had finished cut- 
ting his wood because the storm was 
coming ; and then, when he had finished 
cooking his supper. Now all was done 
save the eating of his supper, and he 
could have no further excuse. The pa- 
per was in the inside pocket of his coat, 
he could hear it crackling a little every 
time he moved ; he was silly to put it 
off any longer ; he would finish h‘s sup- 
per and then open it. 

Resolutely he set to work and made 
himself eat as usual; then he washed the 
few things and put them away, as he had 
done for so many years, then sat down 
by the light. 

It was a large yellow envelope, with 
inky finger-marks on it, and a long 
smirch where it had been glued down. 
Jerry turned it over slowly ; no living 
creature knewits contents. This thought 
gave him a tremulous feeling, as if a 
ghostly company were waiting to see 
him read it, and to watch his action. 

He looked over his shoulder hastily, 
and the clothes of the dead man hang- 
ing limp and straight against the wall, 
fluttered slightly as a more violent gust 
than usual struck the house. A cold 
perspiration broke out on Jerry’s fore- 
head! For one moment he sat quite 
still, then rose and took the clothes 
down, putting them on Joe’s bed. Of 
course the wind had stirred them; the 
wind was unusually high. 

Then, once more seated near the lamp, 
he took the ugly envelope from the ta- 
ble, turned it over once, then tore it 
open. 

Was there anything in it? 

Nervously enough he held it before 
he looked, then one little scrap of dirty 
white paper was all he found, and on it, 
in cramped, laborious, printed letters, 
these words : 

“Ken the dorg korner—een the raf- 
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ters—een the j’ists—een the korners ”— 
that was all! 

Jerry put the paper down and looked 
about him bewildered—what did it 
mean ? 

The dog’s corner; that was men- 
tioned first. Should he go there ; and if 
he went what would he find? In the 
dog’s corner—he must look ! 

He called old Buck from out his box, 
putting all the remaining supper on the 
floor for him, then pulled the box away. 
Carefully he rapped the floor—it was 
hollow ; but all the floor was hollow. 
He took the lamp from the table and 
looked more closely ; all the boards were 
short, and were more compactly fitted 
together ; more carefully still he looked, 
and in the darkest part of the corner 
he saw a place worn almost smooth, and 
on the edges of it many finger-marks. 

He thought for a moment, then put 
his fingers in this place, and the floor 
came up ! 

Jerry drew a long breath and dropped 
it. He walked up and down the floor 
once or twice : was he dreaming, or was 
he a coward? 

Once more he approached the corner, 
once more fitted his fingers—it came 
up readily, and looking he saw that a 
square of the short boards turned on 
well-greased wooden hinges. 

He had often seen such hinges, why 
should they so astonish him? Then he 
saw something else; was it another floor 
ora box? He ran his fingers over the 
whole smooth surface, then carefully ex- 
amining he found more finger-marks ; 
he fitted his fingers to them—one second 
—then a lid was lifted! 

Had his mind deserted him suddenly ? 

He passed his hand slowly over his 
eyes and brow, then knelt by the open 
hole as if turned to stone ! 

Was any one knocking, or crying, or 
was it the wind ? 

Hastily he sprang up, shutting down 
both floors, and putting the lamp on the 
table. 

Buck was eating his supper quietly ; 
the wind howled despairingly, and he 
could feel the snow banking against the 
window. He could feel it falling flake 
by flake, he knew he could—and some 
one was walking and wailing outside ! 

He covered his face with his hands— 
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was it Joe? A shudder ran over him— 
Joe longing once more to count his 
hoard ! 

With a wild shriek the wind came 
down the gorge, striking like a human 
hand against the door and window. 
Jerry stood still, and cold and white ; 
it came across those lonely graves : those 
lives had been sacrificed for this gold ! 

Greg had left a flask of brandy on the 
shelf ; he needed strength now, and he 
would find it in that flask. 

He took a tin cup and poured some 
in it; how Fred Greg would scorn to 
drink from such a vessel ; and yet this 
was the same brandy Fred drank in the 
East. It looked like melted gold as the 
light shone through it; then he tossed 
it off He stood still for a moment: he 
was on fire—there were broken stars 
before his eyes, and red-hot blood in 
his veins! He walked to the book-shelf 
—those were his books, he knew every 
one of them—and there was Joe’s ax in 
the corner, and Buck lying full length 
before the fire. 

Nothing ailed him, he had taken only 
a little brandy to steady him after a day 
of unusual excitement; he had often 
seen men take more than he had taken. 

Now he had strength to open those 
floors ; and after that—‘“‘ een the rafters 
—een the korners—een the jists’—he 
laughed aloud. 

Poor Joe, he said always “een” for 
“in.” He felt better now, quite strong 
and well, and had been a fool to think 
he had heard voices, or footsteps, or 
snowflakes falling—a perfect fool ! 

He walked to the corner, he knew 
what was there now; he knew that his 
reputation was saved—his name made 
good. 

Eagerly, greedily he lifted the two 
floors—ah, those little bags : they could 
hold only one thing—gold! Gold dust 
—gold nuggets ? 

Anxiously he opened one—one, two, 
three of them—five, ten of them—and a 
ery burst from his lips! 

Gold money, firm and solid from the 
mint! He heaped more wood on the 
fire—he spread a blanket on the floor— 
a blood-red blanket—how the gold 
would sparkle against it ! 

And then bag after bag he emptied 


it. Howit clinked—how it rang—piles 
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and piles of it! He was drunk with the 
sight, and sat on the floor and smiled 
at it, and talked to it like an idiot ; then 
suddenly rising up with arms outspread 
he cast himself upon the glittering heap ! 

“Mine, all mine!” he cried aloud ; 
a wild, sharp cry that seemed to still the 
wail of the wind as it passed, and an 
awful silence fell. Had he made that 
sound ? 

He got up slowly. What ailed him? 
Was he mad? Of course not; but fool- 
ishly he had emptied many of his bags 
of gold; he must fill them all again and 
put them back; that corner was the 
safest place in which to keep them. 

Then the words came back to him— 
“een the rafters—een the korners—een 
the jists.” He looked up; could gold 
be hidden up there in the rafters? He 
put his hand up in the lowest corner of 
the roof, and something was there— 
something soft and round. He paused 
a moment; should he take it down and 
examine it now, or wait until he had put 
away all his gold, and replaced Buck’s 
box. Poor dog, he waited so patiently, 
so still and watchful near the fire. Per- 
haps he was accustomed to see those 
little bags taken out and emptied—emp- 
tied and counted over and over again. 
Old Pete had had those patient ways, 
too. 

Slowly Jerry filled the little bags, 
packing them tightly ;—had he done it 
too securely? He looked about him 
bewildered ; he must have, for there was 
no gold to fill the last bag which he held 
in hishands. He passed his hand slow- 
ly over his forehead and eyes—had an 
unseen hand filched any from him ? 

Out again, hurriedly, eagerly, came all 
the little bags; how many pieces had 
there been in each? Many of them he 
had not touched as yet ; he would count 
the pieces in these, and fill the others 
with the same number of coins. 

Bag after bag was carefully set apart 
on the floor ; the unopened ones opened 
and counted, and the rest filled accord- 
ingly, and enough was left for the last 
bage—none had been taken. 

Then he put them back; shut down 
the floors ; drew the box into its place, 
and watched as without any command 
the great dog stepped into his resting- 
place. . 
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While he had been dreaming of the 
equal distribution of land and money, 
and making maudlin speeches about the 
inalienable rights of humanity, old Joe 
was gathering and old Buck was guard- 
ing! 

Humanity had no inalienable rights— 
had no right to anything save what he 
could get and hold by his own strength. 
Buck and Joe had been wise—had gath- 
ered and saved the one thing that would 
make these ignorant hordes respect him, 
and stand back from crowding him 
down ; the one thing that would give 
him power in the world. 

He laughed a little, then stood still in 
front of the fire trying to calm his ex- 
citement, and decide what he would do. 
Should he hunt for and examine his 
treasure now, or wait until daylight ? 

For a moment he wavered ; he might 
lose some in the night; but in the day- 
light Greg might come upon him at any 
hour—he was more secure now. 

He again took up the blurred, rudely 
written paper; “een the rafters— een 
the korners—een the jists.” He would 
have to tear the house down! Had the 
old man designed this so that no one 
should have the house he built so long 
ago for his little Nan? But now he 
must look. 

The rafters were rough logs with the 
bark still on them, and ran the length 
of the house; nor were they very far 
apart, for the clapboards that stood for 
shingles were nailed to them without 
any intervening sheeting. Jerry was 
tall, and the house was low; he could 
reach up and touch every rafter except 
the three in the peak of the house, and 
these he could reach by standing on a 
chair. 

He took it all in; almost he could see 
Joe's long arms reaching up, and his 
bony hands fumbling about the rough 
bark; and now he could understand 
why he was not allowed to whitewash 
the inside of the house, nor to move 
Buck’s box. What a blind fool he had 
been! If he had had any sense he could 
have read the secret of Joe’s life long 
ago, and the mystery that kept him 
aloof from his fellows ; it was all clear 
to him now—so clear that the only won- 
der was that he had not seen it sooner. 


Now he went back to the place where 
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he had put up his hand, and had felt 
the soft little bundle he had been afraid 
to take down. He went back now and 
lifted his slim, nervous hand that trem- 
bled foolishly ; it was there, he had not 
been mistaken, and he brought it to the 
light eagerly. A little roll about the 
size and shape of his finger, and wrap- 
ped in a piece of leather that looked as 
if it had been cut from the top of an old 
boot, and tied round witha leather string. 

He sat down by the table, he was so 
nervous, and untied it—slowly it un- 
rolled before him, an orderly pile of 
bank-bills ! 

One hour ago he had looked on him- 
self as a ruined man—a pauper—a 
fraud! Now, who could say how much 
he owned ? 

He got up and poured more brandy 

_into the cup, but before he drank it he 
wound up the clock; this task would 
take hours, and he must know when to 
look for interruptions. An intense, ex- 
cited quiet seemed to have fallen on him 
now; he must work steadily and syste- 
matically ; he must know exactly where 
he began his search, and carry it on qui- 
etly from that point. He marked the 


place, then went regularly on, putting 


all he found on the table. Strange lit- 
tle rolls wrapped in scraps of leather, or 
in pieces of the skin of animals, or in 
squares of felt that looked like the re- 
mains of old hats, and all of them care- 
fully tied. Some were hard, as if they 
were rolls of gold or silver, and some 
were soft as the first bundle had been. 
Carefully, slowly up and down the long 
rafters he felt his way; up and down all 
the higher ones, filling his pockets that 
he might not have to move too often. 

How careful and ingenious the old 
man had been in hiding his treasure! 
No one could possibly have found it 
without some clue. Then he emptied 
his pockets on the table. What a pile it 
made! and how should he store it away? 
One or two of the little packages he had 
found stuffed in between the clapboards. 
How many more might be there he did 
not know ; but he would find out—find 
out if he had to pull the house down 
piece by piece ! 

Carefully he went over it all again, 
very carefully; he must not miss one 
inch of that roof. He was not trem- 
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bling now, but he was cold, cold as 
death! He piled more wood on the 
fire ; the blaze mounted up higher and 
higher—the room was inaglow. Then 
he looked about him; there was his 
trunk he had bought while he was gone, 
and his valise. Not in the valise, but 
in the trunk ; that had a false bottom 
that opened with a secret spring. A 
new invention, the man had told him ; 
he would put all his money there: the 
bills would not rattle, and would lie flat ; 
and he could put the extra covering on 
the rolls of coin to stop any possible 
sound. 

In a moment the trunk was open, and 
all his clothes out on the floor, all his 
fine new things that had cost so much 
money, and been put on with so much 
pride and pleasure ; what did they mat- 
ter now—what did anything matter! 
Down, down to the bottom, down into 
the false tray that was so deftly con- 
cealed; one touch and it flew open. 
Only one thing was there—one small 
bundle tied up in an old newspaper. 
Jerry stopped; his hands fell at his 
side, and the light died out of his eyes. 
“Mammy! mammy!” he whispered. 

What came to him that he looked all 
about him; stood up and turned and 
looked about as if listening. What did 
he see or hear? 

He turned the soiled, crumpled bun- 
dle over and over in his hands. The 
same old paper he had put about it as a 
child—the same old paper he had left 
there because he had not known that it 
was wretched and dirty—and that later 
he had left because of a nameless pathos 
that appealed to him from every smirch, 
and every wrinkle! Now it came to him 
like a voice or a touch from another 
world ; his life was cut in two, and that 
other life he had lived had died and 
been buried long ago. 

He was another person ; he could not 
be that wild dreamer who had thought 
to equalize all the possessions of the 
earth; who would now have had him 
give a roll or a bag to every person in 
the town. How strange he had been! 
No wonder Joe had laughed at him. 

And this little bundle that, for all his 
life until now, had been his only pos- 
session ; poor little bundle, the only in- 
heritance of his life. 
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He turned to look at the table where 
his treasure lay in piles and heaps— 
now! He thrust the bundle far back 
in the bottom of his trunk—far back in 
a hidden corner; the night was going 
and he must work. Hurriedly he began 
to drag the trunk across the floor ; mid- 
way he stopped and lifted it; it might 
jar some of the little bundles from their 
resting-places in the joists ; and he put 
it down very carefully near the table 
and began to pack. All the bundles of 
bills he smoothed out evenly, laying 
them in exact piles in the false tray; 
then the rolls he covered more securely, 
putting them in even rows, and there 
was a great space left. 

“Ken the korners,” the paper had 
said. He took the lamp, and moving his 
cot looked carefully on the floor in the 
corner, while visions of another double 
floor, as in the dog’s corner, flashed 
across his mind. 

But carefully as he looked there were 
no marks; he tapped the floor, he tried 
the boards, but with no success, and a 
feverish impatience began to pervade 
him. What had Joe meant “een the 
korners?” 


He lifted the lamp and looked up and 
down where the logs crossed each other 


—ah—! In each joint there was a crack, 
an innocent natural crevice, but they 
meant much to Jerry. There they were, 
little rolls and bundles hidden away, 
pushed in carefully and systematically, 
hidden entirely. Slowly but surely he 
pulled them all out, one after another, 
with an absorbed, intense expression on 
his face, and a burning light in his eyes. 
One after another they came out; how 
many more were there, and how many 
more in the other corners? How much 
would he have when he gathered it all 
together? how much? And would he 
ever find time and place to count it? 

Each corner yielded up its treasure, 
and he put it away as he had done the 
rest, then paused and looked about 
him. 

He was very weary, and the night was 
nearly done. Should he put away every- 
thing and rest until the day came, or 
should he search further? He was very 
weary, and his head felt strangely heavy. 
Was it the brandy, or the pain that had 
worried him for so long, turned to heavi- 
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ness? It was something he had never 
felt before, and he must rest. 

It would not do for him to be ill and 
all this money about; no, he must put 
the house in order, and rest; perhaps a 
little sleep would send the feeling away. 

Slowly and heavily he moved about, 
shutting down the secret tray, putting 
his clothes back as they had been, and 
carefully rolling the trunk against the 
wall. The fire; yes, he must make that 
safe, it would never do to let there be 
any danger of that kind, with all this 
money about. How reckless he had 
been all these years, not knowing the 
wealth hidden all about him ! 

But now he was very weary; he must 
rest; but he would not put the light 
out—a light would be a safety to the 
house; seeing it thieves would think 
him awake, and be afraid to break in. 
But yet the light might guide some 
wanderer there, some traveller lost on 
the trail; so he must turn it very low, 
for it would not be safe to take stran- 
gers in with so much money about. 

He must be careful now, very careful, 
for no one must know of his wealth; no 
one must know. Nor must he undress, 
that would not be safe; and the old rifle 
must be loaded and cocked by his bed- 
side; that was what Joe always did; 
Joe, who was so clever to gather and to 
hide! 

He felt better lying down; but had 
he left any of the little rolls in his pock- 
ets that he could not lie easy? And he 
felt about him on the bed and in his 
pockets. No, they were all safe in the 
trunk, unless he had dropped some on 
the itoor. He did not remember hearing 
any ot them fall, and yet they might 
have. Would it not be better to get up 
and look ? 

Only he was so weary; let him rest a 
little while longer, then he would look ; 
yes, he would look, fer perhaps he had 
left some on the table, and that would 
betray him to Greg. 

Was Greg there in the room—had he 
come softly over the snow from Dur- 
den’s? 

He must get up; he must! If Greg 
found it out everybody would know, 
and they would force him to share it 
out. Never—never ! 

He must hide it: he must send it to 
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old Mr. Greg to buy shares, and make 
into millions and millions; untilit would 
be scattered about him like chips around 
the woodpile—yes, like chips! 

And so he tossed and dreamed, half 
asleep, half awake, while the night 
waned, and the wild wind blew the 
snow-clouds away and let the morning 
stars shine and glitter, and the moon 
turn all the snow-covered world to silver. 

Clear and crisp, and cruelly cold when 
the red sun rose and shone on the work 
of the busy snow-clouds, and stole under 
Jerry's doorway, following a little drift 
of snow that had driven in, and lay 
across the floor a beautiful, unheeded 
stream of gold; stole in to show that a 
new day had broken over the land, and 
a new time and chance wherein man 
might begin his life afresh. 

A beautiful new day; a resurrection 
from the death of sleep; a clearing of 
the soul from troubled visions that once 
more it might look up to God’s glad 
light and turn away from sin and dark- 
ness; one more gift of time and oppor- 
tunity sweeping in a golden flood before 
each life ! 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘* Howbeit all is not lost : 
The warm noon ends in frost; 
The worldly tongues of promise, 
Like sheep-bells, die off from us 
On the desert hills cloud-crossed! ” 


Ir was late when Jerry roused from 
his restless dreams, and he wondered 
vaguely what had come to him, and if 
he had slept at all. The fire had smol- 
dered into a gray heap; the sun shone 
under the door, and old Buck lay with 
his nose up on the edge of the. box 
blinking at the unaccustomed darkness 
at this hour. 

Jerry sat up and looked about him: 
it surely had been a black, wild, snowy 
night when he lay down, and now the 
sun was shining. 

He got up slowly, staggering a little 
just at first, and his head was very heavy ; 
that was the brandy—yes, he had taken 
some brandy. Then slowly across his 
memory came all the scene of the night 
before; and he covered his face with 
his hands—could it be true possibly ? 

He walked to the window and pushed 


open both sash and blind, and the sight 
of the whitened world reassured him 
that he had not lost his mind. But it 
was cold, bitterly cold. 

Quickly he made the fire and put on 
the kettle; now he would go out to the 
bathing-pool and put his head under 
the spout of the spring—that would 
clear his brain so that he could think. 

The fire burned brightly, and Buck 
came out of his box to sit near it; things 
were beginning to look more natural. 

Jerry took out a suit of the rough 
clothes he had worn always, and that 
Joe had put away for him in the old 
wooden chest ; he would put them on 
when he came back from the spring, 
and things would seem more real. 

Once out in the crisp cold air he 
started at a full run up the little 
snow-covered path: he used always to 
run on cold days, and somehow he had 
a wish now to doas he had done always ; 
he wanted to take a fresh hold on the 
old life that had been so real and so 
happy! Yes, it had been happy, but he 


had not realized it at the time ; this new 
life, into which he had stepped so sud- 
denly, seemed like some strange dream 


from which he must soon be roused ; he 
seemed to be able to stand off and look 
at himself as if he were some other per- 
son. He could see himself smiling, and 
talking, and bowing in the beautiful 
rooms that were full of light and music 
and lovely women; he could see himself 
down among the busy offices with his 
face grown keen and sharp after gain ; 
he could see himself mad with joy over 
his heap of gold! And the person who 
looked was a grave young man, with 
rather a sad face, who trudged back and 
forth to the humble school-house in 
Eureka ; a sad young man with a heart 
all wounded and embittered by the love 
cast back on it. 

Ah, that had been the turning-point ! 
If only the doctor had not cast him off. 

The thought was bitter to him still, 
and hastily he pushed his head under 
the rough spout. The little icicles hang- 
ing on the side broke and fell clinking 
down with a sharp rattle ; he laughed a 
happy little laugh, the sound took him 
back so entirely into the old days. And 
the water was so cold, his head felt clear 
and sound in a moment. 
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Now he could go back and cook his 
breakfast and make his plans in a cool, 
sensible way. 

He rubbed his hair round and round 
with a rough towel; Joe had made him 
do it in this way always, and he was 
finding Joe to be a very wise old man in 
many ways. 

And they had been happy together in 
all those long, quiet years that were 
gone—they had been very happy. And 
the study under the doctor had been so 
pleasant and good, and he had found 
when he went out into the world that he 
knew more than most of the young 
men; nor had their ways and manners 
been strange to him. Yes, his life had 
been happy; picking his way slowly 
back to the house; but there was no 
reason why this new life should not be 
happy also—why not? He took off his 
“city clothes” and put on the rough 
suit that seemed so much more real and 
substantial ; and made up the bread for 
his breakfast, and the coffee, and sliced 
the bacon that he would fry when the 
bread was nearly done. It was all so 
much as usual that he felt quite sure 
Joe was at the spring and would come 
in soon. 

Busily he swept the floor, stepping 
softly lest he should jar some of the 
little bundles out of the joists; but 
when he remembered all the years that 
he had been coming in and out, and Joe, 
stamping heavily, he thought there could 
be no such danger. 

Then looking up, his eyes fell on the 
little flask; that was what had made him 
so wild the night before, so miserable 
this morning, and it should not stand 
there to tempt him, he would pour it 
out—Greg had plenty more. It made a 
little hole in the snow as he poured it— 
a little round hole like a bullet—and the 
smell sickened him, bringing back the 
horror of the night. He put the empty 
flask back on the shelf, and arranged 
the table for his breakfast ; it was better 
to do things with the usual regularity, 
it would help to calm him from the ex- 
citement of the past week, and allow him 
to think quietly of his future. 

He would send his trunk down to 
Greg’s, and whatever else they would 
need out of the house ; and Joe’s clothes 
and tools he would give to some poor 
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emigrant—there were plenty of them 
who would be glad to get these things. 

His books he would pack in the old 
chest, and take them with him, too ; he 
paused, and a sudden thought came to 
him that made him turn and look at the 
chest. Surely it would hold all his 
books even with a false bottom put in, 
and his gold bags packed between. And 
books were heavy, so that the weight of 
the chest would not be noticed, and he 
would pack the gold so as not to rattle ; 
this was a good plan, and he felt re- 
lieved. 

As to the house; and he paused again 
in his slow eating to look up at the roof 
—it would have to come down, and what 
excuse could he give for taking it down 
himself? This thought worried him. 
He could not say it was from love to 
Joe, affectionate recollection of the old 
man who had been all to him. A real 
pain—an acute, accusing pain for the 
poor old man—crept into his heart. 
Until now no thought of love or of 
mourning had come to him ; it had been 
painful, and he had missed Joe, but that 
had been all. 

And he hated himself for the coldness 
of his heart. 

No, he could not claim love as a mo- 
tive for pulling down the house himself ; 
he could not use the kind old man’s 
memory in this way. He would pull 
down the house and say nothing about 
it, and when it was all down he would 
move it into the town, it would make a 
good house for somebody. This was 
the best plan, and surely it was no- 
body’s business. 

The dog was fed, the things put away, 
then he went to the bottom of his trunk 
once more; all was safe, and he put his 
clothes back more carefully, and on top 
he put the rest of his coarse clothes ; it 
would be best to dress as he had al- 


ways dressed, and to live as he had al- 
ways lived, for too much public money 
passed through his hands for it to be 
safe for him to change in any way. 

And not even Greg must know of the 
extent of his fortune, for no one would 
be loath to suspect him of knowing 


Joe’s “find,” and of concealing the 
knowledge in order to reap all the ad- 
vantage. 

Now he must prepare the chest ; an¢l 
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the lid from the second floor in the cor- 
ner would make an excellent false bot- 
tom, for it was thin and light. 

The tools were all there, and he knew 
pretty well how to use them ; it would 
not take him long; then he must go 
down and see Greg. 

Quickly the hours slipped by, so busy 
was he, but all the little bags were safe- 
ly stowed away, with space left for what 
he might find in the joists. 

And gradually, as he worked, the ab- 
sorbing thought of his future took hold 
of him again ; in the morning the reac- 
tion from the troubles of the night had 
made him long to go back to the whole- 
some old times; but as the hours went 
on, and he realized for what he was pre- 
paring, the same excitement crept again 
into his veins. 

So soon as these minor matters were 
made safe, he would map out his future 
course, and pursue it steadily to the end. 

Durden’s should succeed—Durden’s 
should swallow up Eureka—Durden’s 
should be the creature of his hand, and 
call him master as long as life pulsed in 
his veins. Only wait a little while— 


only be patient—and soon all the world 


should see what he could do and be. 

He cooked his dinner and ate it, then 
locked the chest, and the trunk, and the 
house, and set off down the trail toward 
Durden’s. He must see Greg, for it 
had occurred to him that it would be 
better to put up another room in addi- 
tion to the two which Greg had already ; 
it would be much more convenient for 
them to have such a place, and there 
was lumber to be bought in Eureka and 
plenty of men anxious for the work. 

Certainly it would be best, for things 
had changed, and they could not now 
have all affairs in common. 

To-morrow the Town Committee 
would meet, and the sub-committee 
make a report; after that he would have 
to report, and he must make out his pa- 
pers to-night, and the feeling of a pres- 
sure of work seemed to lighten his heart 
and his step. 

He had risked a great deal in giving 
his notes to Mr. Greg for such large 
amounts—had done wrong, perhaps, 
but it had been Joe’s fault—Joe had 
given him unlimited credit. Then again 
there came into his mind the question 
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of the motive that had instigated Joe’s 
course. On his death-bed he had said 
that he sent him to learn to love money 
—to learn to love money. A light 
seemed to break in on him: Joe had 
been afraid that Jerry, not valuing 
money, would share it all out! Was 
this his only motive? 

He remembered Joe’s distress when 
mention was made of buying Durden’s 
Mine ; the distress that more than any- 
thing else had convinced Jerry that Joe 
worked in Durden’s Mine. 

Now that theory was done away with, 
what caused that distress? And his 
death, what caused that? Something 
mysterious which he would not tell; 
and Greg’s story of his absence surely 
looked as if he had some resort and 
place of work other than the mine. 

All this came back to Jerry now that 
his mind was free from the awful anxiety 
that for two days had possessed him— 
the anxiety about his notes falling due, 
and, there being no money to take them 
up, what would have happened? The 
whole scheme would have failed, and he 
have been branded forever as an im- 
postor. 

Now all was secure, perfectly secure ; 
he could take up his notes and invest 
more—could himself run up the Dur- 
den’s stock a point or two, so that even 
those keen, cautious men in the Board 
would feel secure. In a day or two he 
would take Greg and go in the mine, 
but he would not suggest any of the men 
going with them; for until they were 
accustomed to the idea of people going 
in and out of this haunted place it was 
best not to ask them, so risking a re- 
fusal, for a refusal would set the whole 
town talking, and he must be very cau- 
tious about this. 

And besides his report he had a prop- 
osition to make to the committee ; it 
was to buy all the lumber now lying in 
Eureka. It would be sold at cost, now 
that Eureka was depressed, and it all 
would be needed in Durden’s as soon as 
the rush began. It would be a good 
investment for the committee to build 
the houses, so that the community would 
own them, and when rented or sold, the 
money would come back to the treasury. 
It was a good plan and he would sug- 
gest it. 
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And now he began to whistle merrily 
as he walked, for his heart grew light as 
he planned his future, and felt that in 
the present he was safe. Yesterday the 
world had seemed blacker than the 
grave—to-day there were no tints need- 
ed to brighten it. But it would not do 
to be too gay suddenly—Greg nor the 
doctor would understand it, and he 
sobered down before he entered Greg’s 
house, where he found him writing let- 
ters. 

“Letters for you, too, Wilkerson,” he 
said ; “the old gentleman has followed 
you up quickly.” 

« A note of mine falls due next week,” 
Jerry answered, opening Mr. Greg’s 
letter first. ‘And good news, too,” he 
went on, ‘‘ Durden’s stock on a steady 
rise, and Fred anxious to join us.” 

Greg shook his head. 

*“T shall say no to that,” hesaid. ‘Too 
many of a family or a class coming in 
will look like a ring, and we cannot 
afford to lose the least bit of ground in 
the confidence of these people.” 

Jerry looked up from his letters. 

“Ts it well for us to live together, 
then ?” he asked. 


“T have been thinking about it,” 
Greg answered, rather hastily, “and 
scarcely think it wise ; and for Henshaw, 
the engineer, I have taken a room at 


Dave Morris’s. I tell you, Wilkerson,” 
he went on more gravely, “that since I 
worked on that committee I have not 
the least faith in these people; they 
would turn against either or both of us 
in a minute. They cannot understand 
anybody’s working for the common 
good, and immediately grow suspicious 
of anyone who says that he does. Con- 
stantly I hear them going back to the 
doctor’s case, and saying how he de- 
ceived them. They have to be held 
with a strong hand, or they will turn on 
you.” 

Jerry sat quite still; these were Joe’s 
own words—“ They will kill you in a 
minute ”-—and they would, if he did not 
kill them first ! 

Still, he did not blame them alto- 
gether now, for his own views had 
changed as to the rights of the masses, 
and as to the masses themselves; and, 
perhaps it was well that they had 
changed, for now, instead of trying to 
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work out some romantic dream—some 
philanthropical impossibility, he would 
take hold of these people and rule them 
as the ignorant needed to be ruled. 

“T will manage them,” he answered, 
“and perhaps we had better not live 
together, although it would have been 
very pleasant.” 

“Very,” Greg assented, drawing idly 
on a piece of paper that lay near him on 
the table ; but the voice was not hearty, 
and Jerry wondered why the wisdom of 
not living together had come to Greg so 
suddenly—yesterday he had insisted on 
it. 

Did he know of anything these people 
were plotting, and so had grown afraid 
of being connected with him? Jerry 
would not look up while he thought, for 
he was afraid the suspicion would show 
in his eyes ; and it was a mean doubt to 
have, but since the doctor had failed 
him he had come to doubt everybody. 
“T shall try to get a room at Mrs. Mil- 
ton’s,” he said, “until I can move my 
own house nearer the mine ; it is too far 
from my work now;” then he went on 
opening and reading his letters. 

Three or four applications for places 
under him from young men of good 
standing; two or three inquiries as to 
the real worth of land in Durden’s, and 
of the true future of the place; and 
numbers of answers to his circulars sent 
out two months ago. He read them all 
through gladly enough, for they all 
promised well ; and in a general way he 
told Greg their contents ; but thought 
that as things between them were turn- 
ing out so differently from what he had 
expected, it would be wiser to keep his 
own counsel. Nor did he mention his 
plan of buying lumber and building ; 
he would keep this to himself also. And 
he was glad that Greg had declared 
himself so early in the campaign, there- 
by giving him time to strengthen him- 
self so as to stand alone. It had all 
turned out very well, and it would be a 
good thing to read out these answers to 
his circulars, then propose the building 
plan to the full meeting of the Town 
Committee, and let them see that Greg 
was no more in his confidence than they 
were. 

And he would not, as he had thought 
of doing, send more money to Mr. Greg 
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to invest for him; but after taking up 
all his notes he would employ a regular 
broker to transact his business for him ; 
for of course all that he told the father 
would be used to help the son, and 
maybe the son would join with any 
party that might form against him— 
might even form one. 

And in the half hour that he sat so 
sociably by his friend’s fire, the whole 
plan and temper of his life had changed ; 
and the thought came to him, as he left 
the house, that it seemed to be ordained 
that he should stand alone. 

He had grown up with two men whose 
lives hid mysteries, and so touched his 
only on the outermost surface, leaving 
him to live within himself; and now 
when he thought that he had made a 
friend ; had found one of his own age 
with the same views and ambitions, this 
friend suddenly withdrew from him ; 
because their ambitions were the same, 
perhaps. It was disappointing, but may- 
be it was best; his life would be much 
more to the purpose, and nuch more in- 
tense, if he lived entirely within himself, 
and frittered away none of his strength 
or energy on love and sympathy. 

A little laugh broke from him as he 
walked, that was not pleasant to listen 
to, and he said aloud—*“ Love and sym- 
pathy!” and said it with great con- 
tempt. It seemed to him that he had 
given so much, and to what purpose— 
to have it all thrown back on him, not 
because of lack in him, but because of a 
love given long ago to a woman. 

And as he stood knocking at Mrs. 
Milton’s door, that weary, delicate face 
rose up before him. A strange story— 
asad fate that often he dreamed over : 
and who was the one shut away in the 
convent—and why was Paul with the 
doctor? 

“Bless my heart, Jerry Wilkerson !” 
and Mrs. Milton stood in the doorway 
looking him over from head to heels. 
“Come in—come in,” she went on, after 
Jerry had shaken hands with her and 
had knocked the snow off his boots— 
“it’s rale wittles an’ drink to see youuns 
a-bowin’ aroun’ an’ a-talkin’ fur orl the 
worl’ like the doctor; tucker cheer,” 
and she dropped into one of the rocking- 
chairs that had figured so many years 
ago at “Lije’s funeral; only now it had 
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grown rusty and bare of varnish, and 
the arms were tied in place by pieces of 
string. 

An’ how did youuns favor down 
East ?” she asked. 

“Very much,” Jerry answered ; “ but I 
could not live away from Durden’s.” 

“Gosh, no!” scornfully ; “I ain’t got 
no stomick fur the pulin’ way folks lives 
down East, thar ain’t no grit bout noth- 
in’—notter specker grit!” 

Jerry laughed. 

“ But itis very comfortable over there, 
Mrs. Milton,” he said. 

‘“Durden’s ‘Il do me,” she answered, 
taking down a black clay pipe; “an’ it 
did fur Joe Gilliam, an’ it did fur “Lije 
Milton, an’ them were good men as ever 
wuz daubed outer clay ; an’ youuns orter 
gree to thet, Jerry Wilkerson.” 

“T do,” and Jerry looked into the fire 
sadly ; certainly Joe had been faithful 
to him. 

“T’llows thar’s sumpen on youun’s 
mine, Jerry Wilkerson,” the old woman 
went on, reseating herself and looking 
at him keenly from out a cloud of 
smoke; “when a man’s wittles don’t 
sot easy, or ther’s the least little thing 
a-pesterin’ him, he allers looks like he’s 
a-hankerin’ atter a-buryin’; what’s up?” 

Jerry ran his hand over his face, try- 
ing to change his expression; this old 
woman was so keen. 

“T came to see if I could board with 
you, Mrs. Milton,” he said, quietly, “my 
house is too far from my work.” 

“TI knowed it,” nodding slowly, and 
looking into the fire; “Joe’s gone, and 
youuns is a-goin’ to spen’ what he saved, 
a-boardin’. Mussy me, boy, youuns kin 
live a heap cheaper to youuns ’seff.” 

The color rose in Jerry’s face. 

“T want to board only until I can 
move my house,” he said, “and I am 
going to work, Mrs. Milton, not waste.” 

“Jest so, thet’s better; but movin’ 
thet house ain’t a-gointer pay, them logs 
is plum rotten by now; git youuns a 
little new lumber an’ put up a shanty— 
it'll pay a heap better.” 

“Maybe so,” Jerry answered. This 
was a good idea to have in people’s 
minds ; they would think the old house 
had rotted away; and as no one used 
the trail now, no one would know it had 
been aided in its fall. 
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“T shall send my trunk and my bed 
down on Monday,” he suggested. 

“Well, an’ the price?” 

“You must settle that,” rising, ‘‘ you 
know best what it will be worth.” 

*“Youuns makes a fine trade, Jerry 
Wilkerson,” standing between him and 
the door, with arms akimbo; “ Joe’d be 
rayly proud to hear how peartly smart 
hisn boy were.” 

“T don’t think you will cheat me, Mrs. 
Milton ; at least I did not think so,” 
laughing. 

“Thet mout be so, an’ agin it moutent ; 
an’ I'd sot a heap mo’ sto’ by youuns if 
youuns’d try to maker trade, I would. 
Youuns tried it on me when youuns 
come alonger Dan Burk to buy the mine, 
an’ youuns made a rale good trade, you- 
uns did,” putting her head on one side 
and taking her pipe from her mouth. 
“T reckon youuns is got mo’ truck sence 
Joe’s gone, an’ don’t feel so pertickler 
bad off; ain’t thet so?” 

It was in Jerry’s mind, indeed on his 
lips, to say that then he had been buying 
for the people, and now he was making 
ony a little arrangement for himself; 
but he remembered Greg’s words that 
these people did not believe in such mo- 
tives, words he knew to be true, so he 
said only: 

“Yes, Mrs. Milton, I have more money 
now than then.” 

“TI knowed it,” nodding her head, 
“an’ nobody need not to prophesy to 
know it; kase orl the town knowed thet 
Joe Gilliam were a savin’ creetur, an’ 
lived lonesome ;” she went on more 
thoughtfully, ‘‘an’ did orl fur hisseff 
and fur youuns; Ill be bound Joe 
washed youuns’s cloze; now ain’t thet 
so?” 

“Yes,” Jerry answered, “and mended 
them, too.” 

“Great -day-in-the-mornin’! an’ a 
heaper gals jest ready to tuck up alonger 
him. Gosh!” 

Jerry laughed, he could not help it. 
The idea of Joe’s marrying seemed so 
queer, it had never occurred to him be- 
fore ; and the other idea—of the young 
women being willing to take him—that 
was still more strange; marry old Joe! 
and he laughed. The old woman joined 
in with a grim sort of chuckle over her 
own wit, walking with him to the door. 
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“Go ‘long, boy,” she said, “ an’ don’t 
fotch no beds—I’se got beds, I reckon, 
an’ Milley kin rub out youuns’s shirts 
onest inner while; an’ youuns is jest 
right thet Mandy Milton ain’t agoin’ to 
cheat youuns. Iwere jest a-foolin’; come 
along when youuns hes a mine to, and 
youuns'll find the inside of Mandy Mil- 
ton’s han’ jest sure, youuns will,” and 
she slapped him on the back too heartily 
for comfort almost. “TI ain’t furgot thet 
Joe Gilliam, an’ me, an’ ’Lije come from 
the same ole State, and thet fur a while 
Joe Gilliam an’ "Lije were kinder pards 
—I ain’t furgot—farwell,” and she stood 
in the doorway to watch him. 

“Poor creetur,” she muttered, “to 
think as he’s pards alonger Dan Burk, 
the pi’sen-meanest parry-toed creetur as 
ever were growed, drat ‘im ;” then she 
shut the door. 

And Jerry went his way up the lonely 
trail, thinking deeply, and readjusting 
his mind to the new order of things 
that had come to him since he had left 
his home, light-hearted, and sure of his 
future. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“‘ Friend, who knows if death have life or life 
have death for goal ? 

Day nor night can tell us, nor many seas de- 
clare, nor skies unroll 

What has been from everlasting, or if aught 
shall always be. 

Silence answering only strikes response rever- 
berate on the soul 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea.” 


Serrtep at Mrs. Milton’s, Jerry felt 
more himself than he had done since the 
time that seemed so long ago when he 
had waited to warn the doctor. 

It was better for him to be always 
among his fellows ; the lonely life up on 
the trail allowed him too much time to 
brood and see visions; this. busy life 
was more wholesome. 

His report had been received with 
great applause by the committee, and 
his proposition to buy the lumber from 
Eureka, and to build houses, had been 
accepted, and a committee on building 
appointed, of which he was chairman. 

Engineer Henshaw had come, and had 
been settled in his rooms, and now the 
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investigation of the mine was to come 
the next day. 

It was very late ; Mrs. Milton and the 
town of Durden’s had been long sleep- 
ing the sleep of the weary, but Jerry’s 
light burned still, and he wrote busily. 
All day he had worked for the Com- 
mune—to-night he worked for himself. 
His private affairs were in the most pros- 
perous condition ; he had taken up all 
his notes as they fell due; and had 
spent three days in riding to and from 
the nearest station—to send his money 
to be deposited safely in bank. His 
broker had telegraphed its safe arrival, 
and his certificate of deposit and bank 
account had come to him that afternoon. 
He knew now how much he owned: at 
last he had counted all the savings of 
old Joe’s long life, and of old Durden— 
whose money Joe had found—had count- 
ed every cent won by those lives of un- 
ceasing toil and saving, and knew him- 
self to be a rich man. 

It had taken time for him to get the 
money together ; log by log, and board 
by board, he had taken down the whole 
of Joe’s house ; he had gotten all that 
was hidden under the floor, and had 
searched the roof most thoroughly. If 
ever it came to his memory that he was 
destroying the place that had sheltered 
all his happiest years, the thought did 
not stay his destroying hand; rather 
there was a haunting fear always that 
some of the treasure might be lost ; and 
his most constant dream was that the 
little bundles were rolling away from 
him in the snow and the rain. 

Relentlessly he pulled down all the 
little shelves and conveniences that one 
after another Joe had arranged for him. 
The first shelf put up for his school- 
books ; the larger one put up later for 
books that Joe had given the doctor 
money to buy for him ; the little cup- 
board nailed against the wall, that 
served to store his papers in—all these 
came down one by one! Whatever was 
of any use he gave away—Joe’s clothes, 
and tools, and bed—the rest of the 
things he kept to put in his own house 
that was now building. 

All his money was safe now—what did 
these old things matter? But he kept 
the little bags that had held the gold ; 
somehow he could not destroy them ; 
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and in one of them he had found a strip 
of paper, and the words on it puzzled 
him ; but he could not destroy the lit- 
tle bags. 

His face had grown very sharp in the 
last few weeks, and his eyes burned 
more brightly than ever before, as he 
sat writing under the full glare of the 
lamp. 

He was a rich man now—a rich man ! 
Sometimes he said the words over to 
himself until they rang in his ears and 
his heart—a rich man! And the re- 
spectful letters from his broker, and the 
paternal notes from Mr. Greg, were but 
the forerunning voices of what the world 
would soon sing around him. 

His broker had advised him not to 
take any more stock in Durden’s just 
now ; he carried enough to assure peo- 
ple of his confidence in the venture, and 
to take any more would look as if he 
wished to prop it up. So some of his 
money was invested in other ways, and 
people in business circles looked on him 
asa “solid man.” But in Durden’s he 
was still only “Mr. Wilkerson,” the chief 
man of the Commune ; the man who had 
the responsibility of the whole town 
and its affairs on his shoulders, but 
who expected to make his money as the 
Durdenites made theirs. No one knew 
of Joe’s treasure, and his strange sick- 
ness and death were soon forgotten. 

Mrs. Milton had said, and everyone 
believed it, and thought it most natu- 
ral that Joe Gilliam had saved a little 
money, and young Wilkerson was living 
on it; but no one knew of the bank ac- 
count, nor of the investments made in 
his name in various prosperous rail- 
ways ; only Dan Burk wondered in his 
heart where Joe’s money was. He knew 
how much he had saved, and he knew 
that Joe must have saved twice as much; 
yet no word had come to him—no whis- 
per of Jerry having found but the little 
he was now spending on his living ; and 
he wondered if the old man had hidden 
it too securely, or purposely had put it 
out of Jerry’s reach. 

Burk had been to see Joe once during 
his illness, but Joe had not vouchsafed 
to notice him except to say that there 
was “a curse on the gold, and death in 
the mine”—and this looked as if he 
might have buried it out of sight for- 
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ever. Then Dan remembered Jerry’s 
visit to the East and hearing that he 
had spent a great deal there ; maybe it 
had gone in this way, maybe ; but then 
this would not account for Joe’s great 
desire that Jerry should learn to love 
money. He could come to no satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and fell to watching 
Jerry closely for any betraying word or 
action ; he went to see him at all hours, 
hoping to surprise him in some way, but 
gained nothing for his trouble. Jerry 
lived quietly at Mrs. Milton’s—he was 
building for himself a small house in no 
way better than the houses built for the 
emigrants ; only two small rooms close 
under the cliff near the mine’s mouth; 
he gave no sign in his dress, nor in any 
of his habits, that he was in possession 
of any great amount of money, and Dan 
Burk was puzzled. 

The others who watched Jerry were 
Greg, with always an anxious look in 
his eyes ; and Paul Henley. 

The doctor came and went silently ; 
he attended carefully to his work in Eu- 
reka, and kindly to all the sick and dy- 
ing ; his life seemed to have lost all in- 
terest, and he went about as one to 
whom duty has become habit. His 
great tract of land lay under the sun 
and rain untouched and unsought ; his 
great stacks of lumber had been sold to 
Durden’s; his imported workmen had 
followed their leader Greg, each buying 
his little lot, and building his little 
shanty ; and the land-agents whom he, 
more than Jerry, had foiled, had been 
bought out by the railway company, and 
in a body had gone away in search of 
further prey. 

All things rested in Jerry’s hands 
now, aud he had begun to think he 
could not fail—that all he touched must 
succeed. Nothing surprised him unless 
it went wrong ; then he was provoked. 
He ruled the Town Committee, never 
hesitating to tell them the most biting 
truths; he dictated to the Building 
Committee ; he asked no advice, and 
told none of his plans. When a plan 
was fully matured in his own mind he 
systematically worked things in that 
direction, then laid the plan before the 
committee, quite sure of its adoption. 

He was fully armed always, and peo- 
ple said he was not afraid of the devil. 
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More than once Dave Morris had 
bragged of his defeat, elevating himself 
along with the reigning hero—a friend 
intimate enough to knock him down ; 
and Dan Burk often had repeated old 
Joe’s words, “he would kill without 
thinking,” and, if true or not, this was 
believed. 

And Jerry’s laws were stringent. 

No whiskey was allowed in the town 
save as rations to men who were work- 
ing ; and it was said that Mr. Wilker- 
son would shoot any man he caught 
selling anything stronger than beer. 
Long ago he had established a school 
and church, where services of some kind 
were held every Sunday; but he had 
no reading-rooms, no lending-libraries, 
nor any news-stalls ; those who wished 
newspapers might take them privately, 
but the fewer the better; he did not 
think them good for the masses, they 
only fomented discord and discontent. 
He had seen this, and as the people were 
satisfied with the Durden’s Banner he 
made no move to introduce papers from 
the outside world. 

As it was, his power was scarcely 
realized ; and Durden’s, surprised by 
the order and method with which she 
was governed, followed Jerry quietly 
and blindly. 

His letters were finished now, and he 
pushed aside the coarse curtain that 
shaded the window and looked out. 
The autumn was very late, fortunately 
for his plans, with only the slightest 
snowfalls at long intervals; allowing 
him to build and prepare for the new- 
comers, and to push the work in the 
new “finds;” a little more good 
weather, and the old mine would be re- 
opened, and the railway in; and of 
course the weather would hold. 

There was a slight covering of snow 
on the ground now, as Jerry looked out, 
but the stars were shining overhead, 
and the moon so brightly that he could 
see the stone meant for Joe’s grave 
leaning against the fence. 

“ Joe Gilliam’s Last Find” was the in- 
scription cut on it, with the date of his 
death. 

Jerry turned away; his last find! 
Where had his first find been? where 
had he worked all these years? where 
had he found all his gold ? 
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Up and down Jerry walked ; to-mor- 
row, for the second time in his life, he 
would enter Durden’s Mine. Would he 
find anything there to tell of that long 
toil and saving? Might he not have mis- 
taken Joe’s last words ? 

He had found no mining tools among 
Joe’s things; no lanterns, nor miner’s 
lamps, nothing but common saws and 
hammers and hatchets; no clothes that 
looked as if he had worked under- 
ground. Would he find them all in 
some black passage in the mine? all 
piled carefully in some far recess, put 
there by the old hands that could handle 
them no more: or had Joe said true, that 
he had not worked in the mine—that it 
was all safe unless you turned to the left. 

He paused in his walking ; some day 
he would examine that turn to the left. 
Die—he could not die yet—he would 
not die! If the devil had filled all the 
cracks of the earth with gold, he would 
dig it all out and give it to men, so that 
there would be no more power in it to 
tempt them; and he laughed a little, 
remembering his foolish visions. 

He went to the window again ; his 
head was hot and heavy, and lifting the 
sash he leaned out into the biting wind. 

* Joe Gilliam’s Last Find.” 

The stone leaning against the fence 
seemed to speak to him. Something 
connected with his work had killed the 
old man; and his last find, did that 
mean his grave, or the thing that had 
caused his death ? 

He could never find out; and to-mor- 
row he would go into the mine that the 


old inhabitants looked on as fatal to all 
who entered it. 

Mrs. Milton had uttered sad forebod- 
ings. 

“My ’Lije were a good, strong man, 
an’ he were gone two days,” counting 
slowly on her fingers, “two days, a 
Thursday an’ a Friday, thet were orl— 
orl the time he were in thar ; thet were 
orl, but when he come home a Saturday, 
he were done—plum done!” And she 
wiped her nose with the corner of her 
apron ; “thar warn’t no mo’ sperrit in 
him, no mo’ sperrit in “Lije Milton,” 
shaking her head ; “he never said aneth- 
er cuss, ner tuck anether dram, ’ceppen 
what the doctor give him; an’ he never 
tole what he sawn in thar—he never tole 
it.” 

Then Jerry had left her: he had 
heard that story long ago from Joe, 
and later had had suspicions of Joe’s 
connection with this same story—dark 
suspicions that he had stilled ; now they 
all came back to him as he thought of 
the next day, and looked at the stone 
leaning against the fence. 

« Joe Gilliam’s Last Find ”—that nar- 
row grave up among the rocks—the 
common pine coffin—the quick forget- 
fulness ! 

He came in hastily from the cold 
night, and shut the window ; he must 
get some rest, or he would not be fit for 
the next day’s work. 

Carefully he put the fire together, and 
drew the curtain, then looked at the 
clock ; it was time almost for Mrs. Mil- 
ton to get up. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Ir cannot be denied that this last decade 
of the century is not precisely the flourish- 
ing period of either jovial or sentimental 
celebration, and it is doubtful if the Spirit 
of Christmas Present and Tiny Tim find 
much tolerance at the hands of even the 
most catholic of the fin-de-siécle critics. 
There are “no new facts to communicate” 
(to quote from the bashful man of science 
recently cited in these pages) as to holly, 
plum-pudding, or the whole duty of man 
to his neighbor under the Christmas-tree or 
elsewhere; and he would be a bold man 
who should essay a seasonable talk to the 
generation that has run the whole gamut 
of Christmas literature, from the Carol 
and Bracebridge Hall to Mr. Stevenson’s 
Christmas sermon. Nevertheless, the dim- 
inution, not only of this literature, but 
of the cheery, optimistic note in current 
literature generally, is not altogether owing 
to its past abundance, and is in itself the 
subject for a homily that has not yet been 
read, if one were preacher enough to han- 
dle it. If Christmas does not bring new 
expositors of a gospel of good cheer, it sug- 
gests at least an inquiry into their absence, 
and a question whether it means loss or 
only change. 

The world has had harder treatment at 
the hands of the pessimists in the last two 
decades, perhaps, than in any like space 
of time before; but probably no man will 
seriously contend, whatever his philosophy, 
that there has been any real diminution in 
the fund of enthusiasm, initiative energy, 
and on the whole of genuine hope, in the 
race at large. If he bea pessimist himself 
he may lament it—that the younger gene- 
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rations, at least, will keep on hugging their 
delusions, and believing in the time-hon- 
ored possibilities of happiness and fruit- 
fulness ; but he cannot deny the fact that 
the trait is ineradicable, and that it carries 
with it as a corollary a tendency to do 
something for the general good. If he 
looks, like Cardinal Newman, at ‘‘ the many 
races of men, their starts, their fortunes, 
their mutual alienation, their conflicts; 
and then their aimless courses, 
their random achievements and acquire- 
ments, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts the disappoint- 
ments of life, the defeat of good, the suc- 
cess of evil, physical pain, mental anguish,” 
and all the rest of the dreary catalogue set 
forth by the unerring pen of the ‘‘ Apolo- 
gia,” why, so has every man looked at them 
after his kind, and it has made no differ- 
ence—the sum total of effort and of hopeful- 
ness has remained the same. Even beliefs 
may change in part, as they undoubtedly 
have changed in their literal form, and yet 
the bases still remain unaltered with the 
vast majority of men — probably with as 
large a majority as ever; in the last analy- 
sis a faith in benevolent design, in an es- 
sential and consistent purpose of good, in 
the duty to one’s neighbor. Added to these 
are other and greater faiths, from Newman’s 
to the simplest individual belief; but so 
much is virtually universal. 

On the whole, too, there has been no de- 
crease in the emotional enjoyment of life. 
To reverse the old line in a way that some- 
times suggests itself, nos mutamur, et tem- 
pora mutantur in nobis, and the older man 
must recognize that it is he that is changed, 
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and the times only as he sees them; but, 
taking age for age alike, no one will doubt 
that men love as deeply, feel pleasure as 
keenly, enjoy their happiness as fully as 
they ever did. 

What, then, is the reason for the un- 
doubted fact that the cheery side of life 
seems to find less voice in literature? Or 
if not absolutely, at least relatively less? 
There are the old stock explanations, the 
greater complexity of contemporary life, 
the growing intensity of the struggle for 
existence, a repressive criticism, and so 
on; each one of which seems to lead back 
to the same untenable premise, that not 
only the utterance but hopefulness itself 
has actually decreased. But has any one 
thought sufficiently of the fact that the 
mere gigantic increase, if not of literature, 
at least of literary expression, the immense- 
ly greater ease of inter-communication, and 
the extent to which nowadays we share 
each other’s experiences, have driven writers 
more and more to the exceptional and the 
recondite—to the psychological entangle- 
ments and the unhappiness which form, to 
quote Mr. William James’s phrase, the 
‘*unelassified residuum” rather than the 
established conditions of life ? 

Contrary to the common belief, it is the 
unhappy and not the happy man who is lo- 
quacious. There are very few who are 
compelled to make record of their happi- 
ness; but the Rousseaus and Senancours 
and Amiels (and Marie Bashkirtseffs if you 
like) find voice enough. And now, when 
the channels have become wide and easy, 
the same principle applies witha new force, 
and with results which are portentous. 
Now that the habit of rushing into print 
has so enormously increased, almost every- 
one who feels the impulse indulges it, and ex 
hypothesi the great majority who feel it are 
of those to whom unhappiness, commonly 
their own, seems the most important thing 
in life. Add to this the fact that, when 
we all know so much about each other, to 
write about so well understood a condition 
as happiness seems fade «nd commonplace 
to all except the few who have too much 
real power to fear it; and here is, I think, 
at least one factor in a possible explanation 
why the short stories and the minor aovels 
shun the old open, and take to devious 
ways of entanglement and misery, or to the 
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strained realism of showing faithfully only 
the hard, outer shells of things. 


A FEw nights ago, after seeing a good 
American play well acted, I wished, for 
perhaps the hundredth time, that we might 
hand over to our descendants, before this 
nineteenth century closes, a subsidized 
metropolitan theatre devoted to our own 
drama, which, though often crowded out by 
successful foreign plays, can no longer be 
said not to exist. We, who are destined so 
soon to be regarded as odd remnants left 
over from another age, shall never live to 
see such a theatre founded by the govern- 
ment, and granted annually for its support 
a large sum out of the public treasury ; they 
do this as well as other things better in 
France, and he who should venture to sug- 
gest the scheme at the present stage of our 
civilization would not have to wait long to 
be convinced of its impracticability. But 
neither private munificence nor private en- 
terprise need wait upon the passage of a 
bill through Congress. Already we have 
an opera-house second to none, where the 
work of the great composers is produced in 
amanner that falls little short of perfec- 
tion; and every winter we listen with de- 
lighted ears to an orchestra established 
in another city by one man’s generosity. 
Overflowing houses attest the hearty accept- 
ance of these gifts by the music-loving 
public; their entire success is proved be- 
yond dispute. Why, then, should the sis- 
ter art languish for like recognition? How 
much longer must we wait in New York for 
the Comédie Américaine ? 

Ten years remain to us in which to set 
this good work going—to us, because if it 
is deferred until the twentieth century we 
shall no longer be identified with it. Not 
half the time we have left is really needed. 
In five years our theatre, well organized and 
conducted, would command attention the 
world over. That it will do so at no very 
distant day is almost certain, since the peo- 
ple’s interest in the theatre increases con- 
stantly. It rests with us to make a day that 
is sure to come our own. But the chroni- 
clers are sharpening their pencils and get- 
ting out their note-books to set down the 
fact that this century of our republic, with 
all its devotion to literature, its museums, 
its schools of art, never founded a dramatic 
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school, and let its national theatre go a-beg- 
ging for the means to undertake it. ‘‘Such 
welcome and unwelcome things at once, 
*tis hard to reconcile.” 

Every one knows, of course, that a thea- 
tre of the highest class might be carried on 
with a much smaller fund than that required 
for the Metropolitan Opera House, with its 
famous singers, its important conductor, 
and its enormous corps of supernumeraries. 
With the right man at the head of it, a syn- 
dicate for the promotion of a national thea- 
tre could be formed in one day. Were 
the money a gift, it would be one of public 
benefit, making honor for the benefactors. 
In the end it might prove to be no gift at 
all, but only a good investment; our thea- 
tre-goers have never yet been slow to recog- 
nize the best that comes before them. The 
details, to be sure, would take some serious 
thought, but there is the long experience 
of the Comédie Frangaise ready to be drawn 
upon. Va pour la Comédie Américaine! It 
needs but one man to make the effort. 
Where is he? Naming no names, it can do 
no harm to put the question openly to whom 
it may concern. 


TueERE is probably no good American cit- 
izen of regular occupation (and good citi- 
zens, almost to a man, are regularly occu- 
pied) who has not at some moment observed 
and deplored the fact that his life, without 
strenuous effort to the contrary, is but a 
mere passing and repassing over the same 
familiar ground. The busy man, whether 
lawyer or merchant, clerk or cashier,,soon 
learns the shortest way from his door to his 
business, and the chances are many to one 
that he will always go and come by it. Day 
by day his feet are slowly wearing away the 
pavement in ruts scarcely wider than those 
of the long-silent chariot wheels in Pom- 
peii; were he stricken with sudden blind- 
ness he could follow that hurried course in 
the dark; and as the landmarks along it 
are so hackneyed that he has ceased to 
regard them, he might as well be blind 
to every non-obstructive thing. Study his 
face, and you will find that he is absorbed 
in his task, whatever it may be. Question 
him about any matter that does not imme- 
diately concern that private interest, and 
he will plead in excuse for his ignorance, 
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often with a sigh of regret, that he has no 
time for side-issues. 

Now, in nine cases out of ten this is not 
strictly true, though he has made the state- 
ment so often that he really believes it, and 
under oath in the witness-box would sol- 
emnly state it again. He does not know 
what is the matter with him, but you can 
take your oath, if need be, that the patient 
old scape-goat of the scythe and hour-glass 
is less to blame for it than himself. He has 
simply fallen a victim to the money-getting 
habit —a vice like opium - eating or any 
other. Its earliest symptom is a passion 
for overwork, attended by total indifference 
to social and other distractions, including 
every form of literature except the news- 
paper; relaxation, when indulged in at all, 
is taken with a rush, like the mid-day meal 
at a lunch-counter, where all eyes are fixed 
upon the clock, and the voice of the ticker 
dominates everything. The acute form re- 
veals a kind of mental dyspepsia to which 
enforced leisure brings additional pain 
rather than relief. The brain-wheels, nice- 
ly adjusted to their narrow groove, are unfit 
for freer service, and nothing short of re- 
casting will make them go. 

The desire to live at ease by achieving 
success in a chosen profession is natural 
and proper, but a reasonable variety in 
one’s life is not inconsistent with it. He 
who listens to the clink of coin in his own 
pocket is never to be envied ; on the other 
hand, the poor man with a wide range of 
resources becomes enviably happy in his 
own flexibility of temper which makes 
friends for him on every side. One such 
cheerful soul, no longer in his first youth, 
and anxious to make the most of the fleet- 
ing remnant of existence left to him, ac- 
tually divides his day into epochs, giving 
an hour to study, an hour to exercise, an 
hour to light literature, and so on. In his 
eagerness to avoid running in a groove, 
he has run into the other extreme with 
as many grooves as his waking hours will 
permit. His plan, if generally practised, 
would have its inconveniences, no doubt; 
yet he is a far more rational creature than 
the man who has merged ail ideas in one. 
He is living his life, at all events; he will 
not break down before his time, and pursue 
health ever after, restless and miserable, 
with no comfortable tastes or habits to fall 
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back upon. Would that our nervous na- 


tion might take to heart and learn to apply 
this lesson in deliberation of an English 
sage: ‘* It does a bullet no good to go fast, 
and aman, if he be truly 2 man, no harm 
to goslow; for his glory is not at all in 
going, but in being.” 


Way do people care so much about what 
is said in newspapers? They do care, es- 
pecially when the something said is said 
of themselves. My friend the Judge re- 
marked the other day, on what seemed to 
him the absurd fact, that when a young 
man of questionable wisdom made a re- 
mark you gave it such attention as his 
abilities and the accuracy of his informa- 
tion seemed to warrant; but when the same 
young man got his remark committed to 
type, and put into a newspaper, it became 
clothed in an authority which you felt 
bound to respect, and did respect more or 
léss, however you might have differed 
from the opinion. But the fact was not so 
absurd as the Judge thought. 

When Brown remarks to Jones, ‘‘ Rob- 
inson is an ass,” that is one thing. 
Brown may not really mean what he says. 
His remark is intended for Jones, and very 
possibly he counts upon certain qualities 
in Jones to qualify its force. Beauty lies 
in the eye of the beholder, and of course 
very much of the force of talk lies in the 
listener’s ear. Then, too, when Brown 
makes his remark it may be with recog- 
nition of the chance that he may feel dif- 
ferently about Robinson the next morning, 
and may recall his opinion the next time he 
and Jones meet. But when Brown, the 
editor, composing the opinions of his news- 
paper, has his disparaging opinion of Rob- 
inson put into type and published, that is 
a different matter. 

In the first place, when the opinion once 
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gets into print if becomes something more 
than Brown’s opinion. It is the opinion of 
a responsible business establishment, which 
very possibly represents an investment of 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars, the 
profits of which depend in a considerable 
measure upon its reputation, which in turn 
depends, to some extent, on the ability of 
its editor to say the right thing at the right 
time, and defend it. 

And to anything which a responsible 
newspaper prints attach many of the quali- 
ties which thus characterize its personal 
remarks. For whatever it says it must be 
ready either to fight, or to apologize and 
pay. Inevitably it will have to apologize 
sometimes ; but the apologies of great news- 
papers are far between, and are apt, when 
they come, to relate to matters of minor 
importance. The obligation to be right, 
or at least defensible, in the first place, is 
seriously taken, and an apology is a confes- 
sion. 

In the second place, when an opinion 
about Robinson gets into a newspaper it 
is on the way to become the opinion of that 
newspaper’s readers, and from that it is only 
a step to becoming the opinion of the pub- 
lic. If the remark is so manifestly true, or 
supported by such evidence that the aver- 
age intelligence accepts it, it comes with 
the force of revelation, as did the remark 
of the little boy in the fairy tale that the 
king hadn’t his clothes on. From private 
opinion to public opinion is as great a step 
as from a liquid to a crystal; but when 
matters have come to the right point a lit- 
tle jar will often precipitate the change in 
an instant. 

Robinson may bear with equanimity the 
knowledge that Brown in talking with 
Jones has called him an ass, but the suspi- 
cion that Jones’s opinion is public opinion 
may reasonably disconcert him. 


END OF VOLUME VIII. 
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